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Reflect Quality 


When first in the natatorium — the 
water is smooth and clear as glass 
—step up to the edge of the tank 
and see reflected a neat trim figure 
—a PERFETEX clad figure. What a 
difference PERFETEX Tank Suits make! 
They fit snugly, yet not with a bind- 
ing that interferes with freedom of 


movement. 


PERFETEX Tank Suits are made from 
the most approved style patterns and 
from the best-material. 


Write us today for sample garments and 
our style book that illustrates our com- 


plete line of better athletic clothing. 


' Visit your local dealer and ask 
him to show you the complete 
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SPALDING VAULTING HORSE 


A record breaker in ease of operation and 
speed of adjustment. Can be changed from 
its lowest to its highest position in seven 
seconds. Base is smooth with swivel rollers. 
Cover of best quality leather sewed with 
welted seams. 
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Aristotle on P hysical Education 


By Jean E. Curyssaris 


Director of the Division of Physical Education, Ministry of Public Instruction, Athens, Greece 


R’S NOTE: The editor is pleased to present this scholarly 
and toi article on Aristotle’s viewpoint on Physical Education by 
Jean Chryssafis of the Ministry of Education, Athens, Greece. The prob- 
iems that Aristotle discusses for ancient Greece are many of them still 
acute and it seems at times as though this master thinker were writing 
for a modern audience. Dr. Chryssafis has written this article expressly 
for the Journal of Health and Physical Education. It has been trans- 
lated from the French by Dr. Carl L, Dahlstrom of the University of 
Michigan, and abridged by the editor for magazine purposes. 


Physical Education of the Free Citizen 


1. The education of the citizens is the highest duty of the 
legislator. There is but one sole aim for the entire city and but 
one type of education for all the citizens. 


HE question of the education of the citizens, 
"Tit Plato ‘has discussed with such animation in 

his chief works, has also attracted the attention 
of Aristotle who occupied himself with the problem in 
a manner just as serious as that of his master. Like 
Plato, Aristotle believed that the primary question fac- 
ing each legislator is: “How may the city be built up of 


good citizens?”, (Politics, VII, IE). To this super- . 


vision of the habits of the citizens, Aristotle gives the 
name Politics (Rhetoric 1, 2), inasmuch as by these 
means all the national forces are subjected to the will 
of the legislator and are directed to the same end. 
(Politics, IV, 6, 1335 a). 

It is for this reason that education, the means leading 
toward this goal, should be homogeneous and uniform 
for all the citizens. The City has before itself only one 
goal (Ibid, V, 1, 1337 a) so that the administration and 
supervision of this education should be common. No 
parent should have the right to educate his children 
according to his own preference or personal taste. 

In the application of this homogeneous education, 
which is common to all the citizens, the primary consid- 
erations which should attract the attention of the legis- 
lator are the health and physical development of the 
youth. From the very time he begins his work for the 
public good, the Man of State should be concerned with 
the physical perfecting of the citizens of tomorrow 
(Politics, VII, 4), since it must be granted that educa- 
tion should always begin with habit-formation and not 
with reasoning (Ibid, V, 3, 1338 b). Before teaching 
children to act in a conscientious manner, it is necessary 
to give them habits of doing good. Even as the whole 
man is composed of a body and a soul, so the soul is 
composed of two different parts. The one part is com- 
pletely without reason—desire; while the other part 
—thought—possesses reason. 

But just as in the creation of man the body is born 
before the soul, so the factor without reason (desire) 
makes its appearance in life before the factor with 
reason (thought): This is self demonstrative, for will, 
desire, and rage exist in infants from the day they 
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are born; whereas, on the other hand, reason and 
thought do not appear until after a considerable lapse of 
time. Consequently, the education of the body is in- 
evitably the first care to be exercised. It is only later that 
the soul of a child receives consideration. At the same 
time, however, the education of the body should be di- 
rected toward that of the soul; in the same manner, that 
of desire toward the education of thought (Politics II, 
3). 
This Aristotelian theory, so simple and so clear, pre- 
sents us with the idea of unity in education, conceived 
as a perfect ensemble having its beginning, its middle, 
and its end. Moreover, it presents us with the idea of an 
integral education of man, according to an established 
order, by a reasonable and methodical cultivation of all 
the forces and qualities which comprise man. And this 
is done without risk, since it follows the same order in 
which Nature causes all these qualities to appear in the 
human being. In other words, this theory posits the 
complete submission of education to the laws of human 
nature. 
2. Bodily exercise of children. Symmetry of exercise. Con- 
tra-indications of athletic abuses as well as the habits of La- 
conians. 
| discussing now the question of the education of the 

body, the initial consideration of all the welfare work 
of the Man of State, Aristotle does not go far from the 
path that has been traced by all the thinkers and sci- 
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REPRODUCTION OF FRIEZE OF ANCIENT GREEK SPORTS 


entists of antiquity. He is of the opinion that educa- 
tion should have an hygienic aim, educational and aes- 
thetic. It should not be shunted off into athleticism 
which destroys the form and the normal development 
of the body in creating these special types of athletes 
(runners, wrestlers, boxers, etc.,), and at times even 
puts a stop to physiological development. He expresses 
himself in the same manner apropos of the Laconian cus- 
toms, that is, the famous Cryptcia of the Spartans, the 
training, so savage and harsh, imposed upon the Spar- 
tan youth by the decrees of Lycurgus. He declares that 
these practices, although they have in effect excluded 
all athletic mal-practices and do not deform the bodies 
nor prevent their normal development, do, nevertheless, 
handle the youth in a manner wholly brutal. Really, 
the one who is concerned with the physical education of 
the citizens in a reasonable manner, ought to follow a 
middle course and not be attracted either by the one or 
the other of these evil tendencies. It is only in following 
this path that he will assure the health, harmony of 
form, symmetry of exercise of all the parts of the body, 
and the natural development of the entire human being, 
which is the supreme aim of physical education. Such 
a natural and hygienic physical rearing will make the 
citizens much more adept and more certain of them- 
selves in martial life. At the time that the Spartans 
excelled among the Greeks in reasonable physical exer- 
cises, they surpassed them also in all that concerns 
civil and martial life. But when they yielded first place 
in bodily culture they became inferior in martial valor. 
(Politics, V, 4, 1338 b). In warfare, those are not 
always the most brave who possess warlike qualities, 
but rather those who are endowed with a physical 
health, force, and endurance that remain stable and firm 
(Nicomachean Ethics, III, 11, 1116 b). Bravery alone, 
when not lodged in a well constructed and robust body, 
is of no great use to the one who possesses it. 


3. The exercise which fits each age. 


CCORDINGLY, from the time that the child is 
born, state officials should concern themselves 

with the protection and nurture of the child’s body and 
with the movements which are natural in the course of 
his development. It is also of primary utility to accus- 





tom these infants, from their earliest years, to the cold, 
because this habituation is both healthful and useful 
to a citizen who must be prepared for war. Infancy isa 
time when the body can most easily be adapted to habits, 
(Ibid. IV, 17, 1336 a). 

Up ‘to the age of puberty, children should devote 
themselves ‘to light exercises and not be subjected to 
any special training of diet or exercise for the purpose 
of bettering their athletic performance. The method of 
athleticizing children, from their most tender years, 
prevents their physiological development. The proof is 
found among the victors of the Olympic games. Among 
them, one scarcely ever finds that an individual who has 
carried off the prize in the children’s class later becomes 
a winner in the adult class; the premature training has 
consumed his power before his full development. It is 
only after at least the third year in puberty, that is to 
say, near the eighteenth or nineteenth year, that youths 
should complete their physical training by means of 
more intensive exercise coupled with a special diet. 

This observation of Aristotle’s, from the physiologi- 
cal point of view, is absolutely true. If, during the 
period of physical growth and development, the young 
boy or ephebe, is subjected to exercises which are too 
fatiguing, the consumption of the tissues (the synteixis 
of Hippocrates) becomes so great that katabolism gets 
the upper hand over anabolism and consequently the 
whole harmony of organic life and physical develop- 
ment is disturbed and the organism is diverted from its 
natural evolution. Dr. F. Lagrange, the eminent French 
physiologist, who during a long period of years has 
specialized in the hygiene and physiology of exercises 
of the body, is the author of a book on the hygiene of 
exercise among children and youth (Paris, 1890). He 
devotes entire chapters to explain to the readers the 
disastrous results of this frequentative and cumulative 
fatigue of the organs which comes when a youth devotes 
himself exclusively to a sport in order to demonstrate 
extraordinary performance and make sensational rec- 
ords. De Lagrange proves at this point that extremes 
meet : if the lack of movement forms the infant who is 
a weakling, so, too, the early abuse of athletic exercise 
produces the stunted child. This phenomenon is of a 
general significance for all living beings, and especially 
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for all the superior animals. There is no hunter who has 
not made the same observation that is cited by Xeno- 
phon in his treatise on the Chase. He declares that if 
one conducts a hunt with dogs less than a year old, these 
poor beasts are burned out; that is, they are deprived of 
their power and physical energy for the rest of their 
days. The same holds true for colts who’ are subjected 
too soon to the training for the race of two-year olds. 

These excessive exercises and the intense athletic 
training become, in general, even more detrimental 
when combined with serious intellectual work, for then 
the discharge of energy is doubled. Cerebral work is in- 
tensive ; so, too, physical exercise pushed to an extreme 
is intensive, and in developing the recurrence of fatigue 
even to the nervous centers it prevents continual mental 
labor and the pursuit of laborious studies (Politics, V, 
4, 1339 a). It is precisely the same principle which the 
physiology of our day prescribes when it argues that 
“intellectual work and physical labor are only two dif- 
ferent expressions of vital energy, presented under vari- 
ous guises but subjected to the same physiological 
laws.”” 


_* Marriage and Public. Health. 
create a strong and beautiful race. 


What type of body will 
Eugenics. 


F the legislator is really to provide for the bodily 

amelioration of the race, it is necessary at first that 
he be concerned with the marriage of the citizens. He 
should examine their age, their constitution, and their 
physical health. In other words, the primary question 
which the legislator must resolve is as follows: What 
snould be the best physical type of those who are to 
marry, in order to best guarantee a beautiful and strong 
race? Accordingly, in order to insure the health, beauty 
and strength of the race, Aristotle believes the selection 
should be made only from the bodies of men and women 
who have exercised in the manner prescribed for free 
men. (Politics IV, 16, 1335 b). 


5. Gymnastics and Paedotribics: Their respective aims. 

HE methodic care of the body of man is the object 

of the two special arts which are called gymnastics 
and paedotribics. The first is directed principally to the 
betterment of habits, that is to say, the general health 
and harmonious development. The second is concerned, 
preferably, with practical labors to which the body is 
1Dr. Lagrange, Physiologie des Exercises du Corps, p. 316 ff. 
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subjected ; or, to put it clearer, it is occupied with the 
skilful use of acquired strength, with the coordination, 
vigor, and eurythmia (gracefulness) of movement 
(Politics, E. 3, 1338 b). Again, gymnastics is the sci- 
ence of classified movements of the body, the aim of 
which is to assure health and natural well being 
(Euexia). Paedotribics, on the other hand, is the art 
which teaches how to execute the exercises of the body 
which gymnastics has recommended as its aim. These 
definitions give us clearly enough the differences that 
obtain between the gymnast (the teacher of physical 
education) and the paedotribe (the trainer in different 
sports.) This difference has been the object of long 
discussions among the investigators of ancient life. It 
is true that neither Plato nor Aristotle has given us sim- 
ple and precise definitions of these words. Yet, in dis- 
cussing physical education, the two have said so much 
about the difference, that every reader, even the one 
who is not versed in this subject, should be able to form 
a fairly concrete idea of what constitutes a gymnast, 
and what a paedotribe. This is a matter which, much 
later, Galen has explained more clearly in his Hygiene 
(II,ia) when he says that the gymnast has a knowledge 
of the qualities of all exercises, whereas the paedotribe 
knows only their practice. 


- 6. Gymnastics is the science of moderate exercise. 


RISTOTLE considers gymnastics a complete sci- 
ence which endeavors: first, to learn what exer- 

cises are useful to each body according to the natural 
constitution, that is strength, age, sex, etc.; second, to 
discover the method of exercise which may be applied 
to the largest group of youth engaged in exercise, or to 
all if it is possible, since it is granted that the principal 
aim of gymnastics is the education of all youth and not 
simply that minority of people highly favored by Nature 
(Politics VI, 1, 1342 b). The measures which the State 
should adopt for public welfare should always aim at 
the grand mass of citizens; for only the education of 
all the citizens, with no exceptions, will give birth to 
collective virtue. (Nicomachean Ethics, V, 5, 1130 b). 
The fundamental principle of gymnastics is temper- 
ate exercise, for too little and too much are over in- 
jurious. Everyone can see with his own eyes that ex- 
cessive exercise as well as insufficient exercise works 
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havoc on the strength of man; it is only temperate 
usage that creates, augments, and conserves the strength 
and health (Gr. Moral Ethics I, 5; Nicomachean Ethics, 
IT, 2, 1104 a). Accordingly, it is for this reason that 
Aristotle formulates his definition of gymnastics. The 
science of moderated exercise, like that of medicine, is 
also the science of the temperate regimen (Nicomachean 
Ethics, I, 4, 1006 a). But in any case it is better to 
have too much exercise than too little; a little excess will 
not endanger symmetry any more than physical inertia 
and insufficient exercise. With respect to nurture, how- 
ever, it is better to eat too little rather than too much. 
But even the one who desires to distinguish himself in 
physical exercise and surpass the average, should never 
turn to the empirical paedotribes for instruction. He 
should go to the gymnasts, to the masters of scientific 
development, for the latter can most assuredly procure 
for him even that surplus of strength and dexterity 
which he desires (Politics, VI, 1, 1342 

Aristotle also says that the paedotribes should them- 
selves be able to execute the different exercises, in 
order to participate from time to time with their stu- 
dents (Politics, IV, 86). All these citations lead us to 
the conclusion that the disputes and scissions between 
the theorists (physicians, hygienists, philosophers, etc.) 
and the practitioners of physical exercise, that is to say, 
the Paedotribes (coaches, trainers, rubbers, etc.)—this 
discord between the pure science of physical education 
and the application of it, which was transformed into a 
desperate struggle at the time of Galen—had made a 
first appearance during the time of Aristotle. In the 
primitive period of physical education, Hippocrates 
launched severe reproaches against the paedotribes, 
calling them neither more nor less than the corrupters 
of youth. Several centuries later, Theon, the paedotribe, 
ridiculed the physicians and their theories, throwing 
down the gauntlet to them and defying them to come 
to the palestra if they dared and try to teach gymnastics 
or to massage any boy. He was of the opinion that if 
one had no practical knowledge of the profession he had 
no right to discuss unknown matters (Galen, Thrasyb. 
47). Even at the present time, there are nations which 
have not yet taken the necessary steps to develop good 
teachers of physical education, versed in modern sci- 
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in order to assure a scientific evolution of the body. In 7 


these countries the physicians and physiologists accuse : 
the instructors of gymnastics of lacking scientific know. | 
edge and method, and the latter on their part return the | 


compliment by inviting the former to execute or teach © 


well any exercise whatsoever. 


. ’ Health and other 
physical virtues, beauty, grandeur, strength, celerity, physical 
aptitude. 


7. The Educational role of gymnastics. 


ARISTOTLE calls health harmony, being convinced © 


that this term applies best to health and the other 
physical virtues (Concerning the Soul, 1, 4, 408 a). This 
harmony is at the same time health, strength, and beav- 


ty; its opposite is anarmostia, or discord of the body, 7 
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that is, a sickly state, feebleness, ugliness, etc. (Dia- 
logues, Fragments, 45). For the body, there are only | 


two arts inspired by the scientific spirit, medicine and 
gymnastics. These two arts, says Aristotle, we approve 
as sciences (Dialogues, Fragments, 52). 

Of all the bodily virtues, the philosopher gives first 
place to health. He calls that man healthy who re 
mains immune from every malady at the same time that 
he is engaged in the activities of daily life. There are 
many people, says Aristotle, who are healthy, that is, 
they remain immune from every sickness; but they 
deny themselves all or nearly all human contacts 
(Rhetoric, I, 1361 b). Even as wealth is found in the 


-utilization of money and not simply in its possession, in 


the same way the man who cultivates his physical de- 
velopment without employing his body in every kind 
of activity of daily life amasses a great capital of vitality 
without using it for the purpose of complete living. 
(Rhetoric, I, 5). 

After health follows beauty; but beauty, according to 
Aristotle, is different in each age. The beauty of a 
young man consists in having the body fit for every 
type of physical employment. It is a genuine aesthetic 
satisfaction to see the ephebes given the complete round 
of exercises. Through multilateral exercise these youths 
have acquired the degree of bodily development, the 
strength, and address which is suitable to their age. Of 
all the athletes who descend into the arena, those who 
take part in the pentathlon are the most beautiful and 
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the best specimens of physical development and energy. 
This obtains, because multilateral exercise has developed 
their bodies normally, without increasing the dimension 
or strength of one member to the detriment of another. 
Moreover, the pentathletes, in devoting themselves 
simultaneously to exercises of strength as well as exer- 
cises of celerity, are endowed with both forms of phy- 
sical energy, a condition which gives them totality in 
beauty. 

Manly beauty, that of the fullgrown adult, is the 
beauty of that age during which, according to Socratic 
doctrines, the great duty of the citizen is the Olympiad 
of war. (Xenophon, Memoires III, 12, 1). This 
beauty is also composed of two factors. A man is truly 
beautiful when he possesses a body which is fit for war- 
like exercises and at the same time is agreeable to the 
sight. Even for the beauty of old age Aristotle does not 
abandon this classic rule. He insists that old age have 
a body which is fit for the physical work provided for 
this period of life, and that the body should not be 
seized by this mortal feebleness that is so often seen in 
old age. All in all, according to Aristotle, bodily capac- 
ity is a sine qua non element of physical beauty which 
persists throughout the evolution of human life to the 
degree provided for each age or period of life. 

Aristotle considers physical strength as a bodily vir- 
tue, or attribute. We may say that a man is strong when 
he is able to impose his will on another by means of his 
own muscular strength, by pulling, pushing, lifting up 
or throttling the other. The attribute of strength should 
not be developed at the expense of speed, for celerity 
is also a bodily virtue and an essential element of 
beauty. Size is also a matter of paramount importance 
in physical beauty. One cannot form an exact idea of 
physical beauty without at the same time thinking of the 
dimensional range of the figure. Those who are too 
small, even though well-proportioned, can never be 
called beautiful (Nicomachean Ethics, IV, 7, 1123 b). 
According to Aristotle, the ensemble of these three 
attributes—size, strength, and celerity—constitutes a 
general physical quality which the philosopher calls 
agonistic power. 

Following these general qualities of the body we come 
to skills of the second order, those which one acquires 
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by preferring to devote himself to a single spart or 
single type of exercise. Thus, the dromeus is the one 
who can run quickly with the longest strides. The palae- 
strian, or wrestler, is the name given to the one who 
restrains and throttles the adversary. The pyctes, or 
pugilist, is the name of the one who can push his adver: 
sary by means of a blow of the fist. The pancratiast is 
the one who exercises in both wrestling and boxing and 
knows how to effect an active combination of the two. 
The pentathlete is the one who possesses all these phy- 
sical attributes, as mentioned above (Rhetoric, I, 1360 
b). All these attributes, health, beauty, strength, size, 
agonistic skill, are also considered by Aristotle as indis- 
pensable factors for the amelioration of the race. (Rhet- 
oric, I, 1360 b). Only a numerous youth, healthy, 
strong and well formed can offer the fatherland beauti- 
ful and good generations. This alloy of the beautiful 
and the good depends also upon psychic qualities which, 
for young men, are wisdom and bravery. With respect 
to feminine youth, it also has need of several of these 
attributes in order to attain feminine perfection. Beauty 
and size of body, wisdom, and the love of work are the 
best qualities of an educated woman. 


Influence of Gymnastics on Psychic Powers. 
Ethics and Ethos 


HE results of a good physical education are not 
‘ limited to the body alone, but they extend even to 
the soul itself. Just as the harmony of sound cannot 
be established when an instrument is strung by caprice 
but only when the strings are suitably arranged, so also 
it is certain that the harmony of each soul depends on 
the harmony of the body which is its instrument. (Dia- 
logues, Fragments, 45). Habit, or ethos, exercises a 
daily influence of telling power and stability on the soul 
and on ethics in general. Ethics, which takes its name 
from ethos, is the result of men being accustomed to |, 
certain fixed habits. (Ethics, I, 6, 1186 a). Even mod- 
ern physiology teaches us that “habit is not only an ef- 
fect of the ethical order; it is especially the result of 
the material adaptation of the organs to new habits of 
life.’” 


2Dr. E. Lagrange—Hygiene de Il’exercise chez les enfants et les 
jeunes gens, Paris, 1890, page 4. 
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The Aim and the Means of Physical Education. 
Health is the Principal Aim of, and not the 
Means to Physical Education 


RISTOTLE, like Plato and the majority of the 

ancient Greek thinkers, was not a simple theorist 
but on the contrary he studied at close hand all the 
manifestations of physical education of his time. He 
too was in the habit of teaching in the gymnasium of 
Athens, which was called the Lyceum. He is consid- 
ered the founder of the peripatetic school, because he 
held academic conversations while walking about with 
his auditors along the paths of the said Lyceum. It is 
just this incontestable technical competence which has 
enabled him to formulate his definitions with even a 
surprising exactness in all that which concerns the 
application of physical exercise. The first rule that he 
sets down for this application and for the entire evolu- 
tion of physical education is the ever present necessity 
of making a very careful distinction between the aim 
and the means. The principal aim of physical education 
is health and not the means we employ to obtain it. (Gr. 
Morals I, 1, 1184 a). In spite of that, the friends of 
physical education confuse at times the aim and the 
means. For example, the physicians instead of consider- 
ing in the first place the health of the patient, discuss 
whether a walk will be suitable or not; and the teacher 
of gymnastics, forgetting the well-being (euexia) of the 
patient, is disturbed by the question whether or not the 
individual may wrestle (Eudemian Ethics, page 46). At 
times the aim is reasoned out, but the means which are 
chosen are not always useful and efficacious. One may 
also observe the contrary; the final aim is not definite 
but the means are good. This confusion becomes fatal 
when the gymnastic teacher does not direct his efforts 
to the aims of health, to well-being, and to the harmo- 
nious development of the youth which he leads in exer- 
cise ; but when, instead, he bends all efforts to develop 
wrestlers, runners, boxers, or the specialists in whatso- 
ever sport you please. Consequently, slavery to athletic 
test and prowess, and the subjection of the youth to 
the exigencies of the same, is the most false concept of 
the real aim of gymnastics. 


Play: Its Significance in Education 


A MOST essential part of education is play, especi- 
ally during childhood and the age of adolescence. 
From the time the child is born up to the age of five 
years, it is necessary to avoid systematic intellectual 
instruction as well as all methodical exercise, in order 
not to trammel the bodily development. This activity 
can be offered by various means, but especially through 
play. This play, of an incontestable pedagogic value, 
should not be servile, for this is unworthy of future free 
citizens; nor should it be too fatiguing, nor too light. 
It should not be forgotten that it is through play that 
the path is opened toward occupations .of a later age, 
and it is for this reason that the majority of games are 
imitations of work and actions which will be used later 
in life (Politics, 1V, 17, 1136, a). 

Even for adults, play is a necessary aim in life, of 








which use should be made, especially during leisure 
time; for he who labors assiduously has need of recre. | 
ation. A game is played in order that the participant re 
may relax; work, on the other hand, is always followed © 
by exertion and fatigue. On this account, therefore, a 
one should always be ready to intermingle play with © 
the daily occupations as a remedy against fatigue. For © 
it must be granted, the activity of the soul which the Sa 
game procures for us, is recreative and the pleasure de. 
rived from it offers us a perfect repose (Politics, V. 3 
1337 b). : 

Agonistic play, that which has the character of indi- 
vidual or group competition, is according to Aristotle 
the most agreeable form of play. It is not only the ~ 
ambitious who love to conquer, but all men; for victory ‘ie 
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gives them an illusion of superiority to which all more ed 
or less aspire, but especially children and young folk, © 
Youth aspires to superiority and victory is nothing less e 
than a kind of superiority (Rhetoric, I, 1371; IT, 1389), © 
Somewhat in the same spirit, Aristotle calls education 
a platagae, a rattle; in other words, it is a game for the 
older youth (Politics I, 6, 1449 b). The philosopher ~ 
probably had in mind that even intellectual instruction © 
should be offered in an attractive and pleasing manner, © 
Thus he has outlined the principle of pedagogy which — 
at the present time, since the period of Froebel, every | 
pedagogic system and method has endeavored to adopt | 
as a fundamental principle. He adds that all instruc. | 
tion should be swayed by the necessary and the useful. 
In this manner, Aristotle recommends the principle of 
utility which, toward the end of the 19th century, has 
been the basis of the educational theory of Herbert 
Spencer and of many other methods of Education. } 
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What are Morals? Aristotle's Psychology 
of Youth " 


ig several of his principles of education, Aristotle 
gives us also psychological observations which really 
are very exact and wise. They are admired by psychol- 
ogists and philosophers today, and they can serve as an 
excellent and very practical guide to every teacher in 
the application of his doctrine’—that is, in examining 
what youth are, at each age, from the point of view of 
passions, morals, and habits (Rhetoric II, 12, 1389a). 5 
Aristotle says that “Youth, from the standpoint of 
morals, is filled with desires and is capable of doing 
that which he comes to desire. Among the desires of 
the body it is especially sexual desire which draws | 
youth,” a matter which the present day schools should 
always have in mind and should study attentively. Es- 
pecially should the schools consider this matter gravely, » 
since it must be granted that sexual desire becomes © 
very intense and rebels completely when the nervous § 
(Continued on page 50) | 
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Pedagogis, Paris, 1910. Note for example, the following statement on 
page 69: “Aristotle, on the other hand, in his generalizations, has 
depicted adolescence with most expressive strokes which seem to 
eternally true and apply to the youth of every time and every country, 
to modern humanity almost as exactly as to the mankind of antiquity.” 
The eminent American psychologist, Mr. Stanley Hall, one of the 
greatest modern educators, is also an apostle of physiological pedagogy, 
and calls attention to Aristotle’s insight into the psychology of adoles- 
cence. 
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3 Gabriel Compayre, L’adolescence, Etudes de Psychologie et de 2 
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J ob Analysis Technique Should be Applied 
to Pp hysical Education 


By N. P. Nerson 
Division of Health and Physical Education, State of California 





NALYSIS in one 
A form or another en- 
ters into-every prob- 


lem with which man is con- 
cerned. Every time a de- 
cision is made it must be 
made after an analysis of 
the elements entering into 
that situation has been com- 
pleted, except where deci- 
sions are made on snap 
judgments, which are really 
just guesses and are as 
often wrong as right. It is 
not safe to rely wholly upon memory for the solution 
of every problem. If the question is at all important it 
requires a definite search for all the facts pertaining to 
the problem before a decision is reached. The more in- 
formation at hand from which to make a judgment, the 
better the decision should be. 

There are several kinds of analyses. The chemist is 
constantly called upon to make tests, which are really 
analyses. There is another form of analysis, which must 
be used when deciding questions of policy. This is the 
listing of all the advantages and disadvantages of a cer- 
tain policy. The advantages can thus be weighed against 
the disadvantages and a better judgment arrived at in 
the end. 

Job Analysis has been defined as “that process which 
results in establishing the component elements of a job 
and ascertaining the human qualifications necessary for 
its successful performance.” If this definition is ac- 
cepted, it appears there should be two complete pictures 
presented—one of the actual requirements of a certain 
job, and the other of the qualifications necessary 
in a person to fill that job. It should also be re- 
membered that the ability required to make an analysis 
of a job is a different kind of ability from that re- 
quired to do the job itself. To make an analysis of a 
job, one must have personal experience in the job itself, 
or must utilize the experience of others now engaged in 
performing it. One’s own experience may consist in an 
immediate participation in the job, or in a review of 
one’s past experiences. 

To illustrate the difficulties involved, the writer pre- 
fers to present in brief the following study which is 
only partly completed: 

Problem—What are the proper duties of Physical 
Education teachers in California High Schools, and 
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what training should be given future teachers to pre- 
pare them to perform these duties? 

Analysis of Problem—This problem involves several 
elements : 


1. What are the acceptable objectives of a Physical Educa- 
tion program for high schools? 


2. What kind of training have Physical Education teachers 
had? 

3. What do Physical Education teachers do on the job? 

4. What would they do if they had training of a different 
kind? 

5: What would they do if the facilities and all the other 
factors which condition their work, were different or 
changed? 

6. What should they do on the job? 

7. What do they do that they should do? 

8. What do they do that they should not do? 

9. What don’t they do that should be done? 

10. What should be the content of teacher training courses 


which will prepare future teachers to do the things 
which should be done on the job? 


In order to find out what Physical Education teachers 
do on the job, twelve people, representing different types 
of teaching and administrative positions in boys’ and 
girls’ Physical Education, were selected from the Oak- 
land and Berkeley High Schools. A seminar was held 
at the University of California to explain the problem 
and to make preliminary plans. As a result, the twelve 
instructors went back to their schools and kept a record 
for two days of everything they did connected with 
their jobs. 

At a second seminar meeting, these duties, as record- 
ed for the two days, were analyzed and classified into 
types of duties. The duties seemed to fall into the 
following categories: 


1. Enrollment routine. 

2. Scheduling duties. 

3. Records. 

4. Tournaments. 

5. Advance preparation. 

6. Mechanical duties. 

7. Diagnosis. 

8. Vocational. 

9. Social and Moral Guidance. - 
10. Professional Advice to Superiors. 
11. First-aid. 

12. Student Organization. 

13. Organization and Activities. 
14. Faculty Committees. 

15. Teaching Physical Education. 
16. Duties assigned by Principal. 
17. General Routine. 

18. Miscellaneous Duties. 


The teachers were then asked to keep an accurate 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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do in shipbuilding, in war, in art—in all the mani- 

fold activities that make up the life of the people 
concerned. Educational enterprises respond to the mold- 
ing influence of dominant ideas and “every aspect of 
education must adjust itself to the national: ideal.’” 

Some sixteen centuries ago organ- 
ized physical education was planted 
—a slip from the wisdom of intellect 
and understanding. There on the 
shores of the Aegean Sea it grew 
into a sturdy plant to nourish the 
future citizens of a Greek City State. 
Its form was fashioned by the pre- 
vailing ideas and needs as revealed 
by the philosophers and statesmen 
of that period. Harmony, beauty, 
and courage were the ideas that 
guided the performances in the 
palestra. 

Later in Rome a totally different 
notion prevailed. The training of 
youth on the Field of Mars reflected 
the aggressive, colonizing, war-like 
consciousness of Rome. Greek aes- 
thetics were never quite understood ; 
but military exercises with shield 
and spear, on the ground or on 
horseback seemed the great values. 

In neither Athens nor in Rome 
was physical education destined to enjoy permanently a 
place of preference. Military conquest cheapened it; as- 
ceticism set up other practices in relation to other ideas. 

Its role in modern European nations reflects accur- 
ately the compelling influences of nationalistic needs, 
purposes, and ideals. The kind of Germans desired by 
those in power a century ago was shaped in part by the 
kind of physical education established in ‘the schools 
and universities of the Fatherland. The nationalistic 
needs of Sweden are reflected in the plans for educa- 
tional, military, and medical gymnastics devised by 
Ling and his co-workers. The early efforts in America 
in the Nineteenth Century vividly portray the ideas of 
the people regarding education, personal values, and 
national needs. 


fon of the time and place influence what people 


Assuming then that physical education may be 


viewed in relation to the dominant ideas of a people, 
let us ask, What are some of the prominent needs in 
American life to which physical education has some- 
thing to contribute? 


2 Russell, W. F.: School Administration and Conflicting American 
Ideals. Teachers College Record, October, 1929, p. 17 
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A F - P oint of View i in P hy sical 


By Jesse Ferinc Wiuiams, M.D. 


Professor of Physical Education, Columbia University © 


In the first place, American life is primarily an in. : 


dustrial life. Since 1880 the swing of the population 


has been constantly toward the cities so that the last F 














census showed a majority of the population living in 7 


cities or towns of 25,000 inhabitants or more. The next 


census will continue this remarkable increase. The @ 


factory system has changed the 


on in the home providing develop- 


with a narrow strip of lawn and 
backyard sufficient only for a 
clothesline and an ash can. This or- 
ganization of society is the product 
of adult organization for economic 
gain. It has been possible under this 
impetus in less than one hundred 
and fifty years to have exploited 
tremendously our natural resources, 
to have reclaimed vast areas of un- 
tillable soil, to have stretched in all 
directions over 30,000 miles of rail- 
roads, to have builded great cities 
that house there the teeming millions 
of people. 

Bogart, in describing phases of this remarkable eco- 
nomic advance states that “Generally, in all the western 
settlements, three classes, like the waves of an ocean, 
have rolled one after the other.” He pictures first the 
pioneer depending for subsistence upon crude agri- 
culture and the proceeds of hunting. Next he portrays 
the more permanent settler who purchases land and be- 
comes an owner who clears the forests, builds roads 
and eventually mills and schoolhouses. Thus develops 
a plain and frugal type of civilized life. Bogart then 
concludes “Another wave rolls on. The men of capital 
and enterprise come. The settler is ready to sell out 
and take advantage of the rise in property, push further 
into the interior, and become himself a man of capital 
and enterprise in turn. The small village rises to a 
spacious town or city; substantial edifices of brick, 
extensive fields, orchards, gardens, colleges, and 
churches are seen.” 

To make the picture complete he might have added: 
Soon appear jails, hospitals, sanitariums, clinics, re- 


2 Bogart, E. L.: The Economic History “ the United States. 3rd 
Ed. Longmans, Green and Company, 1920, p. 190. 





American home and American life, 7 
Industry that was formerly carried 7 


mental and training activities for the | 
young has been taken advantage. 7 
ously into factories. The typical 7 
home varies from a few cells in an 
apartment house to a tidy bungalow | 
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formatories, asylums, and other signs of man’s failure 
to provide for essential biologic needs in the face of 
insistent economic demands. - 

The smug complacency of the past generation in its 
economic success is challenged again and again by those 
who have stopped long enough to ask: What’s it 
all about? These critics are saying that unless living 
becomes increasingly more worth while, happier, kind- 
lier, and unless man retains the power to enjoy, to play 
and to find pleasure therein, the economic gains scarcely 
are justified. To have wealth and not to know how to 
use it is a social loss; to have leisure and not to know 
how to use it, is an individual and social disaster. 

A sincere skepticism of popular notions of prog- 
ress have stimulated questioners to ask, “What is the 
chief end of man?” To an increasing degree the an- 
swer has had a biological slant—to function. “This 
answer has meant clearly that the purpose of life was 
to live, to live completely, intensively, fully; to function 
in every wholesome aspect of one’s being.” To the ex- 
tent that physical education has anything to contribute 
to such living, this idea must shape and fashion its 
practice in a democracy. 

In the second place, our modern age is characterized 
by an enormous increase in leisure time. Less than ten 
years ago the Monthly Labor Review commented as 
follows: “It is rather a striking testimony, however, to 
the spread of the belief in a relatively short working 
day that over 3/5 of these employers had established 
a working week of forty-eight hours or less.’”* And 
again, “For skilled labor the eight-hour day as a stand- 
ard seems to have been won and considerable progress 
appears to have been made toward securing a forty-four 
hour week.” Since then the progress has been rapid. 
In the fall of 1926, Henry Ford proposed a five-day 
week for his shops and today it is actually in opera- 
tion. Moreover, the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor announced that today three great basic 


‘industries are ready for the five-day week. 


Now the increase of leisure time does not in itself 
guarantee richness and fullness of living. Some cen- 
turies ago those in power feared leisure time and in- 
doctrinated the people with the idea that play was 
sinful, that happiness on earth was not to be expected. 
The old hymn still reads, “On the other side of Jordan, 
in the sweet fields of Eden,—there is rest for you.” 
The modern world has clearly rejected crosses and al- 
though an ill-conceived life may still be a cross, the 
thoughtful of today are asking about education for 
leisure. To the extent that physical education has any- 
thing to contribute to leisure time activities, this idea 
must shape and fashion its practice in a democracy. 

In the third place, our modern age exhibits a tre- 
mendous increase in commercialized amusement. On 
Saturday, October 26, 1929, it is estimated that over 
800,000 persons watched football games. The popu- 
larity of professional baseball, pugilism, and hockey 


3 Williams, J. F.: Principles of Physical Education. W. B. Saund- 
ers Company, 1927, p. 214. 
*Monthly Labor Review. U. S. Department of Labor, July, 1920, 


p. 97. 
a Monthly Labor Review. U. S. Department of Labor, July, 1920, 
Pp. 


shows that people have leisure time and are interested 
in physical contests. It is a common observation of 
experienced physical education teachers that generally 
willingness and zeal to engage in an activity vary di- 
rectly with the skill in the activity. A person who is a 
“dub” at tennis prefers to have a headache or an ap- 
pointment with the dentist to an engagement on the 
courts. The exceptions to this rule, that participation 
and proficiency go together, are due to the belief in the 
hygienic values of exercise so that from time to time 
the adult novice ventures upon the links—but it is not 
a pleasurable experience, only a kind of mystic rite 
for the goddess Hygeia. To the extent that physical 
education has anything to contribute to proficiency 
in recreative activities, this idea must shape and fashion 
its practice in a democracy. 

The fundamental point of view now offered holds 
that physical education of a kind has a great deal to 
contribute to fine and wholesome living, that it is 
essential to a sensible plan for leisure time education, 
and that it is indispensable in the education of people in 
important motor skills. These three ideas are intimately 
bound together and each reinforces the other. They do 
require, however, a careful analysis of kinds of physical 
education. 

Within the memory of many and available to all in 
the literature of education, there was an idea that the 
purpose of education was:to exercise the mind. Men- 
tal gymnastics were supposed to be good for one wholly 
aside from any consideration of the content used in 
the process. Fortunately education today is totally re- 
moved from any such benighted notion. Even the most 
conservative of the Liberal Arts Colleges today justify 
their classics at least in part by the contribution they 
are supposed to render to a richer and fuller life. The 
whole of professional education is directed toward 
functional utilities and the brain is trained in relation 
to the work to be done. It would be extremely difficult 
for anyone anywhere in the United States to secure a 
school for the purpose of exercising only the brains of 
students. 

And yet,. let us observe the extent to which this 
unwarranted idea prevails in the popular notions of 
physical education. The radio “physical director”— 
most appropriately named—leads countless thousands 
in exercise of the muscles, and schools and colleges 
set up programs, hire teachers, and lead children in 
exercises for the muscles. In the light of outstanding 
social needs and ideas it is just as unreasonable to pro- 
pose physical education on an exercise basis as it would 
be to advocate courses in school to exercise the brain. 

Clearly the purpose of physical education is to edu- 
cate people to live more fully, more intensely, more 
finely. Instead of a technic acquired for esoteric or 
hygienic demands it is a way of life. Our political 
philosophy demands that this view be obtained, our 
growth in leisure time foreshadows its adoption, and 
our reliance upon proficiency for satisfaction guar- 
antees its success. The boy or girl graduating from 
high school or college today, who is unacquainted with 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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The Pp re-School Child asa Health P roblem | 


By Ricuarp A. Bott, M.D. 
Director, Cleveland Child Health Association, Cleveland, Ohio 


that the child should choose his own grandparents 

in order to be strong and healthy and of an alert 
mind has much of truth in it, although impossible of 
practical application. It gives us a text, however, for the 
child entering school, as it is possible here to a consider- 
able degree to condition the health of the school child by 
what can actually be done for it prior to school en- 
trance. 

When the child crosses the threshold of the school at 
five or six years of age, a great deal has already taken 
place in its life. The public school is forced to assume 
a large degree of responsibility for its future health and 
well-being in addition to the formal and informal in- 
struction which the child receives in the school system. 

Before school entrance the entire responsibility for 
the welfare of the child rests, or should rest, with its 
parents in the home or in other community relation- 
ships for which the school is not directly responsible. 
This is entirely changed at school entrance. The child 
then spends approximately one-fifth of its waking hours 
under school supervision; but iiie manner in which it 
employs the other four-fifths of its time is not under the 
control of the school, although the school must bear the 
load of maladjustments, both physical and mental, 
which occur outside school walls. Every teacher knows 
what this means. Relatively few parents understand or 
appreciate the burden which the school must carry. The 
usual attitude of mind is, “Let the school do it.” 

It is generally accepted that the school must provide 
a suitable and safe environment in which the child can 
be instructed and guided. The school must be sanitary, 
providing a safe water supply, suitable toilet facilities, 
proper ventilation, heating and lighting, in addition to 
safeguards against panic and fire. All these essential; 
have been definitely accepted as responsibilities of the 
school, and have largely been incorporated into building 
and sanitary codes. 

The school, however, has found it necessary to go 
further than the environmental factors and has made 
provisions for careful physical examination of children 
at school entrance, checking up on the defects which 
are prejudicial to school life and urging parents to have 
the defects corrected. 

The nutrition of the child is of supreme importance 
from prenatal life throughout the whole of childhood. 
It is closely correlated with growth and development, 
resistance against unfavorable conditions, and ability 
to withstand fatigue. The control of communicable dis- 
ease was early accepted as a legitimate function, not 
only of the local health department, but of the schools 
themselves. The care of the children’s teeth has been 


Tis facetious remark of Oliver Wendell Holmes 


recognized as of importance on account of serious re- 


sults which may follow from decayed or abscessed 
teeth. 

In addition to the health service which the schools 
have recognized as being part of their function, it has 
been found desirable to set up within the school a defin- 
ite program of health education in order that every 
child may be guided into proper health habits and attain 
attitudes and ideals towards health which will not only 
be of advantage to it as an individual, but contribute 
eventually to the public welfare. All these things have 
been incorporated into the modern school system, and 
the school has provided for them more or less ade- 
quately. More money is spent for education in the 
United States than for any other constructive social 
endeavor. While considerable sums are spent on phy- 
sical education and school health work in some places, 
on the average not more than two or three per cent of 
the total school budget is spent on health. 

Considerable loss of time results from sickness after 
the child reaches school; from 60 to 70 per cent of 
all absences are due directly or indirectly to illness. 
Many of the children are poorly conditioned at school 
entrance and this throws a heavy load upon the lower 
grades in the way of proper classification and provision 
for repeaters. The practical question arises, “How long 
will the school stand this extra strain of poorly condi- 
tioned children at school entrance; and how much 
money can the school afford to spend in looking after 
those who are physically and mentally below par ?”’ 

This problem may be approached in several ways. At 
this time I wish to present what I believe to be a most 
important phase of it. 


i general it may be said that excellent techniques 
have been worked out for the care of the child up to 
two years of age. The definite reduction in infant mor- 
tality rates throughout the United States reflects this 
situation. The reduction in rickets and other nutritional 
diseases during the first two years of . fe has been con- 
siderable. We see more healthy, well-developed, normal 
children at two years of age than ever before. The par- 
ents have been taught to pay a great deal of attention 
to the hygiene of infancy and early childhood. 

As we approach the three and four year old child, we 
find many inroads of disease, accident, and conduct dis- 
orders. It is now recognized that while the period be- 
tween two and six years of age is marked by a relatively 
low mortality, it is characterized by a high morbidity 
which results in many defects from which the child 
suffers during school life. This is the period in which 
the child is most susceptible to the infectious diseases. 
At school entrance we find that on the average 85 per 
cent of the children have already suffered from one or 
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another of the communicable diseases. Approximately 
50 per cent of the children have already had measles ; 
56 per cent have had whooping-cough ; 17 per cent have 
had mumps ; 33 per cent chicken pox. Over 50 per cent 
of the deaths from diphtheria occur among the pre- 
school children, while only 5 per cent of the total 
deaths occur in that period; 90 per cent of the deaths 
from measles occur under five years of age. It is read- 
ily seen that, in those children who do not die, damage 
occurs which results in many of the defects of hearing, 
sight, posture, nutrition, heart and kidneys. The im- 
portant point to bear in mind is that these defects are 
often hidden and are overlooked by the parents until 
discovered when the child enters school. 


HE preschool period is also one of rapid growth 
b per development and this creates many problems of 
nutrition, bodily resistance, and defects of environ- 
mental adjustment. The school inherits all these diffi- 
culties in the entrants and it takes some time, not only 
to discover them in the school, but also to have them 
corrected. For instance, it has been noted in some school 
systems that from 70 to 80 per cent of the children have 
dental defects of one sort or another. With all the in- 
tensive work that is done in the school, each year sees 
only from 50 to 60 per cent of these dental defects 
corrected. As the preschool period is the time when the 
jaws and teeth are assuming permanent form and struc- 
ture, it is, therefore, the best possible time to begin 
habits of oral hygiene. Most of the work done in public 
schools in dental hygiene is pulling and patching, and 
very little real preventive work can be carried out after 
six years of age. 

In the preschool period the child is rapidly becoming 
socialized and in its wider contacts is exposed to many 
dangers, physical, mental, and morai. These dangers are 
teflected in the increasing number of accidents occur- 
ring to the preschool child, and in the development of 
habit and behavior difficulties with which the school 
must contend in its new crop of children each year. 

Another way in which to illustrate the point under 
discussion is to state that while we find children at two 
years of age have relatively few defects of hearing, 
vision, posture, et cetera, at school entrance we find, 
as a result of careful examination of the children enter- 
ing elementary schools, the following : 


Out of every 100 school entrants— 

10 to 15 show signs of malnutrition. 

70 to 80 show signs of defective teeth. 
4to 6 show signs of defective vision. 

15 to 20 show signs of diseased tonsils and adenoids. 
2 to 4 show signs of defective hearing. 
1 to 2 show signs of defective heart. 
1 to 2 show signs of lung conditions. 

20 show minor defects. 


The burden of these defects is, therefore, thrown 
upon the school and becomes distinctly a school prob- 
lem. 


ben question arises “What can we do about this 
situation?” In the first place the school should rec- 
ognize that the health of the preschool child is really a 


school problem. If the defects are not prevented or 
corrected prior to school entrance they must be recog- 
nized and dealt with in school. Every encouragement 
should be given by the school authorities to make it 
possible to bring the preschool child under careful medi- 
cal, nursing and dental supervision as early in the pre- 
school age as possible. The school should certainly be 
interested in extending the principle of regular health 
examinations at the hands of competent pediatrists to 
every child of preschool age. In a number of places the 
summer round-up of preschool children is carried out 
with considerable success. The names of all prospective 
entrants to school could easily be obtained and the par- 
ents of these children encouraged to have them thor- 
oughly examined before school entrance. Many of the 
defects such as adenoids, tonsils, teeth, defective vision, 
could be cured or corrected in the summer preceeding 
school entrance. 

The promotion of good nutrition among all preschool 
children is urgently needed. Even with all the educa- 
tional propaganda we have had since the war on the 
importance of. milk in the dietary of children, the per 
capita consumption has only increased to a little less 
than a pint ; it is questionable whether 50 per cent of the 
children between two and six years of age are getting 
milk regularly each day in their dietary. This is a prob- 
lem which the school must meet when the children come 
to it, and progressive school departments are making 
provision for this. 


GREAT deal of attention has been given to the 
prevention and control of tuberculosis, and elab- 
orate means have been taken through public education, 
clinics, and sanitoria to reduce this important disease. 
Modern research concerning -tuberculosis has shown 
clearly that it begins in early childhood. By the time 
the children enter school a considerable number have 
already been infected with tubercle bacilli. While we 
have accomplished a great deal in the prevention of 
bone and glandular tuberculosis by the pasteurization 
and boiling of milk given to preschool children, we still 
have a great many children who have contracted tubercu- 
losis in their homes, and these are the group that should 
receive special attention before coming into the schools. 
The prevention of heart disease is also of importance 
at this time. Statistical studies have shown that while 
the total deaths from heart disease have been greatly on 
the increase in recent years, this increase has been 
largely in individuals over thirty years of age. The rates 
between twenty and thirty years of age have remained 
practically level, and under twenty years of age the 
rates have actually been on the decline. It should be 
remembered, however, that 90 per cent of heart disease 
has a background of infection, either in syphilis, com- 
municable diseases of childhood, or in focal infections. 
This brings us to the conclusion that if we are actually 
to make any imprint on the heart disease in adult life, 
we must undertake control of the acute infections of 
childhood, especially of rheumatic fever and focal in- 
fections of the preschool child. 


(Concluded on page 56) 








National P hysical Achievement Standards 


By A. Lester CRAPSER 






Director of Health Education, State Teacher's College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


and co-operative interest of all progressive 
Physical Educators is being fostered by the 
National Physical Achievement Standards Committee. 

Briefly, their plan is to try and establish standards 
of achievement that may be used throughout the coun- 
try. Physical skills for different age levels are being 
selected in four activity fields, namely: (a) Game 
Skills, (b) Track and Field events, (c) Gymnastics, 
(d) Swimming. That there is an obvious need for such 
tests or standards we can all agree. The writer, in an 
effort to secure some data for the preparation of these 
standards, has accumulated between fifty and seventy- 
five different sets of tests of Physical Activities, and 
the feeling remains with him that there are twice that 
number in use in the various school systems and col- 
leges throughout the country. Everyone seems to be 
using a different set of standards and with the possible 
exception of the Playground Badge Tests, sponsored 
by the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, no single test is used in a wide variety of 
places. 

Dr. Williams in his article in the October issue of 
the PENTATHLON indicated the need for conformance 
to the general educational program by Physical Edu- 
cators; and it would seem that the establishment of 
minimum standards which will be national in their use 
would be a step in this direction. When a child trans- 
fers from the sixth grade of one school system to the 
schools of another city, the teacher to whom that child 
comes knows very clearly what she may expect that 
child to have covered in such fields as arithmetic, 
geography, history, etc. Can we say the same concern- 
ing the Physical Achievements of that child? We do 
not have to have our Physical Education programs all 
poured from the same mould, but it would seem desir- 
able to have minimum standards that all our programs 
could approach. 

This year, the standards, which are listed below, are 
being experimented with in four or five representative 
cities for the purpose of securing statistical data for 
their refinement, classification of set up and instruc- 
tions, and for constructive criticism. 

Through the courtesy of the A. S. Barnes Publishing 
Company, the Standards have been printed in a con- 
venient booklet form in which are recorded the records 
in the various events and the dates of application and 
award of the four certificates (1. Elenientary, 2. Junior, 
3. Senior, 4. N. P. A. A. Badge) together with instruc- 
tions and details for the various standards. 

For a clear conception of the standards the following 
facts should be kept in mind: 

1. These standards are not in final form. The record 


A PROJECT which should have the sympathetic 


book for the first year is to be tentative and flexible 
for study and testing. 

2. The plan is that for the elementary tests, 60 per 
cent of the participants should be able to pass; for test 
No. 2, 50 per cent should pass; test No. 3, 40 per cent; 
and test No. 4, 30 per cent. 

3. It should be kept in mind that these standards are 
to be an outcome of practice and preparation; they 
should be the result of skilled teaching and training. 

4. The plan must be simple and comprehensive to 
provide skills both in play and sports, in track and field, 
in gymnastics and stunts, and in water sports. 

5. The plan is a sequential one in four levels in order 
to stimulate progress and perfection throughout the 
years of adolescence. 

6. These are standards and not tests. They are not 
motor ability tests nor capacity tests but simply stand- 
ards of efficiency in physical education skills. 

Following are the events for the various levels: 


Elementary Certificate 


Ages 8-11 
Group One—Game Skills 

Soccer Goal Kick—50 ft—3 out of 5. 

Hit bowling pin with 12 in. ball at 25 ft—3 out of 10. 

Basket ball goal shooting—3 goais in 30 sec. 

Volley ball service (7 ft. net)—7 times out of 10. 

Catching fly ball (throwing from home to 2nd base) 65 ft.— 
3 times out of 5. 

Group Two—Track and Field 

50 yd. dash—8 sec. 

Standing broad jump—5 ft. 6 in. 

Baseball throw (distance)—120 ft. 

Standing hop, step and jump—16 ft. 

Six potato race (5 ft. between, 15 ft. between can and finish) 
—35 sec. 

Group Three—Gymnastics 

Rope climb, hands and feet—15 ft. 

Head stand and forward roll. 

Running vault over bar or fence—3 ft. 

Hanging between two ropes, turn backward and return 
(knees and hips are flexed). 

Cart wheel (Vertical plane). 


Group Four—Water Sports 

1. Jump into the water feet first and swim 60 yards, any 
style (without touching bottom), coming to a full stop and as- 
suming a vertical position at least once during the swim. 

2. Recover an object weighing five pounds, twice in five 
trials, by surface dives in 6 ft. of water. 

3. Swim 20 yds. free style in 18 sec. 

4. Execute a front dive (running or standing header) in 
good form. 

5. Demonstrate either the jelly fish or mud turtle float. 
(Full credit allowed for correct form if candidate sinks). 

6. Demonstrate two of the following strokes: Breast, back, 
side, crawl or trudgeon, swimming 50 feet for each stroke 
demonstrated. 

Junior Red Cross Life Saving Test accepted in place of 
this list. 
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Three events must be covered in each group. In 
Group Two, one event must be a run and in Group Four 


the 60 yd. swim. 
Junior Certificate 


Ages 12-15 


Group One—Game Skills 

Football goal place kick (from a tee) 50 ft.—2 out of 5. 

Baseball target throw (either corner) 12 in. ball at 35 ft— 
3 out of 6. 

Basketball goal shooting—5 in 30 sec. 

Tennis serve—3 out of 5 trials. 

Catching place kicked football behind goal posts—3 out of 
5 trials. 

Group Two—Track and Field 

100 yd. dash—13 sec. 

Running broad jump—13 ft. 10 in. 

Running high jump—4 ft. 

Baseball throw (distance) regular league ball—175 ft. 

220 yd. run—32 sec. 

Group Three—Gymnastics 

Rope climb, hands and feet, 16 ft—9 sec. 

(jumping start)—5 sec. 

Hand stand (still)—5 sec. 

Running vault over bar or fence. 4 ft. 

Hanging between ropes, turn backward and return. (Bend 
only at hips). 

Forward hand spring. 

Group Four—Water Sports 

1. Swim 180 yards. 

2. Recover an object weighing five pounds three times in 
five trials by surface dives in 8 feet of water. 

3. Swim 40 yards free style in 35 sec. 

4. Execute front and front jack dives in good form. 

5. Float on the back, remaining in position at least one 
minute. (Full credit allowed for correct form if candidate 
sinks. ) 

6. Demonstrate three of the following strokes: breast, back, 
side, crawl or trudgeon, swimming 50 feet for each stroke 
demonstrated. Junior Red Cross Life Saving test accepted in 
place of this list. 

Three events must be covered in each group. In 
Group Two, one event must be a run and in Group 


Four, the 180 yard swim. 


Senior Certificate 


Ages 16-20 


Group One—Game Skills 
Made intramural class or school football team. 
Made intramural class or school baseball team. 
Made intramural class or school basketball team 
Made intramural class or school speed ball team. 
Made intramural class or school soccer team. 
Made intramural class or school volley ball team 
Made intramural class or school hockey team. 
Made intramural class or school tennis team, or runner up 
in tournament. 
Tennis serve—2 out of 5 at 3 ft. sq. target. 
Group Two—Track and Field 
100 yd. dash—12 sec. 
Running broad jump—15 ft. 
Running high jump—4 ft. 6 in. 
8-lb. shot—35 ft. 
220 yd. dash—28 sec. 
Group Three—Gymnastics 
Rope climb hand over hand (from standing start)—18 ft. 
Backward roll to hand stand or upstart. 
Standing bar vault—4 ft. 8 in. 
Circling bar backward from hang to front support (any dis- 
mount. ) 
Handspring backward or front or back somersault. 
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Group Four—Water Sports 

1. Swim 440 yds. 

2. Recover an object weighing 5 pounds four times in 5 
trials by surface dives in eight to ten ft. of water. 

3. Swim 100 yards free style in 1 minute and 25 sec. 

4. Execute front, back, and front jack dives in good form. 

5. Tread water 30 seconds. 

6. Demonstrate four of the following strokes: breast, back, 
side, crawl or trudgeon, swimming 50 feet for each stroke 
demonstrated. Senior Red Cross Life Saving test accepted in 
place of this list. 


Three events must be covered in each group. In 
Group Two, one event must be a run, and in Group 
Four, the 440 yard swim. 


Highest{Certificate 


Age 20 and Over 


Group One—Game Skills 


Made intramural, college class, varsity or private club 
football team. 

Made intramural, college class, varsity or private club 
baseball team. 

Made intramural, college class, varsity or private club 
soccer team. 

Made’ intramural, college class, varsity or private club 
lacrosse team. 

Made intramural, college class, varsity or private club 
hockey team. 

Made intramural, college class, varsity or private club 
basket ball team. 

Made intramural, college class, ¢varsity or private club 
fencing, wrestling, swimming, volley ball, tennis, or handball 
team. 

Runner-up in tennis tournament. 

Group Two—Track and Field 


100 yd. dash—11 1/5 sec., or 220 yd. dash—26 sec. 

Half mile—3 min. 10 sec., or mile run—7 min. 

120 high hurdle race—18 3/5 sec., or 220 low hurdle race— 
29 3/5 sec. 

Running high jump—5 ft. 3 in. 

Running hop, step and jump—37 ft. 

Running broad jump—18 ft. 

Pole vault—9 ft. 

16 lb. shot (160 Ibs. or over )—30 ft. 

12 lb. shot (under 160 Ibs.) —36 ft. 

Group Three—Gymnastics 

Rope climb hand over hand (from sitting position)—18 ft. 

Pushing up to hand stand from squatting position and hold 
10 sec. 

Standing bar or fence vault—5 ft. 6 in. 

Upstart and free circle backward on horizontal bar (any dis- 
mount). 

Upstart to a shoulder stand on parallel bars (any dismount). 

Series of handsprings, either front or backward ( 2 or more). 

Group Four-—Water Sports 

1. Swim 440 yards. 

2. Recover an object weighing five pounds four times in 
five trials by surface dives in eight to ten feet of water. 

3. Swim 100 yards free style in 1 min. and 25 sec. 

4. Execute front, back and front jack dives in good form. 

5. Tread water 30 sec. 

6. Demonstrate four of the following strokes: breast, back, 
side, crawl or trudgeon, swimming 50 ft. for each stroke 
demonstrated. Senior Red Cross Life Saving test accepted in 
place of this list. 


Choice of three events in Group One; five in Group 
Two, with two running events; four in Group Three; 
and three in Group Four, one of which must be the 
440 yd. swim. . 
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General Regulations 


The sponsor must be’ some responsible person (su- 
perintendent, principal or president of club either in 
school or the community). 

All events must be covered inside of a year, begin- 
ning with date of the first test. 

The tests must be witnessed by the judge or judges 
signing the application. 

All records and measurements must be made accord- 
ing to the accepted standards in athletics. 

All throwing implements such as balls and shot must 
be of regulation weight. 

The games skills tests must be made on regulation 
courts, according to regulation rules. 

After completing a test, the candidate may, physi- 
cian permitting, enter upon the next higher test. 

Officials should credit no achievement obtained in 
violation of good sportsmanship. 


Scoring 


All events except diving are judged on success or 
failure. 

Candidate has choice of events as indicated under 
each test. 

The examiner shall upon completion of each respect- 
ive test sign his name at the bottom of each page of this 
book as indicated. The boy or the examiner can fill in 
the records in the margins on each page. 

When all the requirements have been met, the exam- 
iner shall fill out the application (a) for the respective 
certificate successfully passed, accompanied by the 
official score sheet (b) properly filled out and signed. 
The examiner thereupon shall mail the application and 
score sheet to the committee, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

To the successful participants in the senior group, a 
national bronze award will be issued in addition to the 
certificate. The awards for the highest certificate will 
be a silver award for the first time and a gold one for 
the second time, after an interval of two or more years. 


DIRECTIONS 


Soccer Goal Kick: The ball must pass between the goal 
posts before touching the ground. 

Hit Bowling Pin: The 12 inch ball must not be rolled. 

Basket Ball Goal Shooting: The contestant has possession 
of the ball for 30 seconds and shoots as rapidly and frequently 
as possible. 

Catching Fly Ball: The ball is thrown from home to sec- 
ond 65 ft. within reach of the catcher. 

Baseball Throw (distance): Regulation league ball to be 
used. 

Potato Race: Six blocks are distributed 5 ft. apart, 15 feet 
from finish to circle to first block, and so on. Start is in line 
with circle; finish, after last block has been deposited, is ten 
feet beyond the circle. Blocks—-2x2x4 in. Circle—12 in. in di- 
ameter. Blocks must not protrude over edge of circle. 

Head Stand and Forward Roll: By flexing at hips and 
knees the contestant is to land on his feet without falling back. 

Hanging Between Ropes: The hang is the starting position 
for the exercise, also the finish position. Feet must not touch 
at any time. 

Cart Wheel: The body must not be bent at the hips. 

Football Goal Kick—Catching Punted Football: These may 
be combined so that one may qualify kicking while another 
catches the ball. The ball must pass between goal posts and 
above cross bar. 


Baseball Target Throw: This target is best made out of 
canvas and suspended, but may be painted against a wall. The 
ball may hit either 1, 2, 5 or 6 to qualify. 


PITCHING TARGET 
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Tennis Serve: The 3 ft. square target is placed flat in the 
corner of the service area. 


Hand Stand: To be interpreted as standing still, not walking 
on hands. 


Forward Handspring: No falling back allowed. 


Upstart (Snap Up): From lying position, flex at hips roll- 
ing well back, push with hands against thighs and by vigorously 
throwing forward head and shoulders come to stand on both 
feet, knees bent. (Body is free from mat at the snap motion). 


Circling Bar Backward—Upstart on Horizontal Bar: The 
bar must be high enough to permit a hang free from the floor. 
The exercise starts from the still hang. 


Upstart on Parallel Bars: Exercise starts from upper arm 
hang, free from floor. The shoulder stand must be definitely 
held. 


The committee instrumental in establishing these 
standards is composed of H. S. Brauc’ - Chairman, 
Playground and Recreation Association nerica ; 
Carl L. Schrader, Vice-Chairman, Massachusetts State 
Director of Physical Education; James E. Rogers, Sec- 
retary, National Physical Education Service; Dr. W. A. 
Burdick, Maryland State Director of Physical Educa- 
tion; A. Lester Crapser, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; Dr. A. G. Ireland, New Jersey State 
Director of Physical and Health Education; Dr. F. W. 
Maroney, Director of Physical Education, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Dr. J. H. McCurdy, American Physical 
Education Association; N. P. Neilson, California State 
Director of Physical and Health Education; John 
Sharman, Alabama State Director of Physical and 
Health Education; Dr. J. F. Williams, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Special mention should also be made of the initiative 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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Authentic Costumes for F olk Dances 


By Laura May Hitr 


Director of Physical Education for Women, Southeastern Teacher's College, Durant, Oklahoma 


that it will be of practical service to teachers of 

physical education and all others who are inter- 
ested in the authentic costuming of folk dances. The 
suggested costumes for each country are those most 
characteristic, both in detail and color scheme, and to- 
gether with illustrations are based on seven years expe- 
rience in costuming pageants and festivals and on one 
year of investigation and study at George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

For convenience in use, the many countries are 
grouped according to racial characteristics as well as 
geographical location. The first part of each chapter 
deals with the general characteristics of the costumes: 
then follow suggestions for typical costumes and a list 
of references for pictures of the actual dress. The color 
drawings, made by Miss Nadine Neeley of the Fine 
Arts Department, are offered as a suggestion only and 
to give an idea as to how the costumes look and are 
made. 


SCANDINAVIA—Sweden, Lapland, Norway, Finland, Denmark, 
Iceland. 


Tie thesis on folk costumes is offered in the hope 


Sweden 

N Scandinavia, partly by its isolation and partly by 

its mountains, the people have retained in almost 
their pristine purity the garb and habits of the Norse- 
men. Nowhere do we find a greater variety of costume 
than in the various provinces of Sweden. The provirice 
of Dalecarlia affords us the best opportunity to study 
a costume peculiar to Sweden. Its distinction is due to 
the fact that the women do luxurious embroideries on 
linens. The bride, herself, is a flashing picture of color, 
rich embroidery and shining silver. The bridal crown is 
made of ornaments which hang loosely and jingle with 
every movement of the wearer. These silver ornaments 
originated in medieval times, when buttons in the shape 
of bells adorned bodices and jackets.. Oliver Semple 
Barton writes that “Carl Larsson, whose home in Sun- 
born, Dalecarlia, was patterned after ancient manor 
houses of Sweden, left many paintings and drawings 
giving a true impression of his people and their dress. 
Anders Zorn, whose reputation as a painter and etcher 
was world wide, also commemorated on canvas the vivid 
beauty of the costumes worn by his countrymen.” 

In Dalecarlia the costume of the woman consists of a 
white blouse with long sleeves finished with an embroid- 
ered cuff. The bodice, fashioned of gaily colored velvet, 
is oftentimes covered with very rich embroideries and 
laced in front. Sometimes these embroideries extend 
down onto the upper part of the skirt and again they are 
used only as a border on either side of the front open- 
ing of the bodice. The skirt, of cloth, is worn with what 
appears to be a gaily striped apron, but which is in real- 

















SWEDEN 
Color Scheme , 
Woman—-Green skirt, bodice and hat. Black apron with pink and yellow 
stripes. Pink kerchief. White blouse. Black shoes. 
Man—Black pants, shoes, tie, and cap. Pink socks, vest, and trimming 
on cap. White shirt. 
ity a striped piece of cloth sewed into the front of the 
skirt. A large kerchief of some bright color and richly 
embroidered is worn around the shoulders, crossed in 
front and tucked in under the bodice. White or colored 
hose and black pumps are worn. The younger women 
don an upright, conical cap with striped trimmings, 
while by others a sort of sun bonnet is worn. Elder 
women affect lace or linen caps. 

The men of this province wear coats, reaching to the 
knees, of blue and plum-colored cloth, cut high in the 
neck and single breasted after the fashion of a cleric, 
and a waistcoat of the same color. Yellow buckskin 
knee breeches and blue or red stockings with little red 
tassels, hanging jauntily from the turned-over tops, 
complete the costume. The children are dressed in pre- 
cise imitation of their elders. 

The girls and women of Rattvick are costumed in a 
white blouse with long sleeves, finished with cuffs of a 
gaily embroidered band. The bodice is of dark, rich- 
colored velvet, and is laced in front. On either side of 
the lacings we find a border of many-colored embroid- 
eries. A large, round, flat collar of material like the 
bodice is worn. The skirt is full and made of cloth in 
a contrasting color. Over the skirt we find a striped 
apron, with the stripes running horizontally. This cos- 
tume is finished with a cone-shaped cap. 

In Floda we find a long-sleeved, white blouse over 
which is worn a dark jacket, embroidered all over in a 
flower design of many bright colors. The skirt is of the 
same kind of material and has an embroidered border 
around the bottom and just below the waist. Over the 
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skirt, an apron of plain material in a contrasting color is 
worn. A close-fitting cap embroidered like the skirt and 
jacket completes the costume. 


Lapland 

ep eomannge the Lapps are not Scandinavians, but 

because of their geographical location, will be 
grouped with Sweden and Norway. The Laplanders 
are a nomadic tribe of northern Sweden; and a most 
primitive people, but have a very colorful and fantastic 
costume. In summer, the women array themselves in 
blue cloth dresses trimmed with gold braid, in which 
reds and yellows predominate; a broad belt of colored 
cloth or leather; a bright-figured kerchief around the 
neck fastened with a large silver brooch; tight breeches 
of blue cloth or skin; reindeer moccasins tied with col- 
ored braid; and red and blue lace-trimmed caps. The 
little girls are exact duplicates of their mothers. 

The men wear a blue cloth tunic, cut very full and 
with a suggestion of a tail like a cut-away, trimmed with 
colored braid and held in by a broad belt from which 
hang two knives of native manufacture; blue cloth or 
skin breeches; moccasins turned up at the toes and 
stuffed with a fine dried grass that takes the place of 
socks; a gay colored kerchief around the neck; and a 
hat with a patent leather peak. “The hat in itself is a 
masterpiece ; cut fine and adorned by a huge, fluffy, red 
tassel, it sits at a rakish angle and gives the wearer the 
appearance of a court jester or of an actor in a comic 
opera.” The boys dress exactly like their fathers. 


Norway 
ip Norway, land of fjords, mountains, hills, dales, the 
old costumes are seldom seen except on holidays and 
at weddings and then only among the farmer folk. 
However, in Saetersdalen, one finds costumes and cus- 
toms just as they were three hundred years ago. Here 
they revel in dresses set off in embroidery and silver. 
Peasant craftsmen have worked out old Norse designs, 
recalling Viking days. A Saetersdalen cares so much 
for her dress that she takes it off when she works and 
does her digging or plowing in a gray underdress. A 
characteristic feature of the Norwegian costume is the 
large, round, silver brooch called a solje. This is an 
heirloom handed down from generation to generation, 
and is worn by all the Norwegian women. Another 
piece of silver ornament is the buckle on her shoes. In 
all localities is found the bodice and cap of red material, 
adorned with colored beads in various designs. The 
locality and not the changing fashions, gives diversity 
to Norwegian styles. By their embroidery and design, 
one can tell the district, sometimes the village, of the 
wearer. 

The bride wears a red cap with silver spangles. Her 
sleeves are of violet; and she also wears a white blouse 
and a green belt profusely stitched in silk and wool. 
She, like the Swedish bride, jingles as she moves, be- 
cause of the multitude of overlapping metal decorations. 
She is a radiant spectacle at the wedding festivities 
which often last for days. 

At Aal in Halling Valley, the villagers wear a cos- 
tume of peculiar cut and gaudy coloring, and unlike 





those. of any other part of the country. The variety of 
colored wools used in the embroidery and the numeroys 
silver buckles and brooches produce an almost barbaric 
effect. Gina Krog, in Women of Many Nations, writes 
that “The type of costume resembles the empire style, 
the skirt reaching up close under the arms and trimmed 
with braid. It is worn short on week days when it js 
gathered up round the waist with a broad leather belt. 
But the dress has a long skirt, trimmed with colored 
embroideries of great beauty.” 

“The costume worn by the women of Saetersdalen 
is an artistic example of the empire style. It consists of 
two frieze skirts gathered around the waist and attached 


to braces so that the weight is equally distributed. The § 


skirt underneath is white, of undyed wool, with a black 
border around the hem, while the top is black with a red 
border. The white skirt is the longer of the two and its 
black border is allowed to show below the other. Both 
of these skirts are short, the longer one reaching but 
slightly below the knees. On Sundays and holidays, a 
black frieze jacket with long sleeves is worn and in ad- 
dition to this a pretty homespun shawl, which is very 
long and gives an oriental touch to the costume.” 
The Hardanger costume is regarded as one of the 
prettiest of all Norway. It is an example of the second 
type of costume of the Norwegian women. The short 
skirt is sewed onto a low bodice. without sleeves. A loose 
blouse of white or colored material is worn under the 
bodice. In some west country districts, the distinctive 
mark of the married women is the “skaut,” a white linen 
cap which is starched and folded. The bodice is cut in 
a very low V in front. It is of bright red, edged in 
blue. A vest of the same color, beaded in a design of 
white and edged with blue, is worn in front of the 
bodice and gives it the effect of a square neck. Over the 
shoulder straps of the bodice, a band of green velvet is 
placed, which extends as far down as the top of the 
vest. The skirt of dark blue cloth is straight and full. 
A white apron, edged with deep scalloped lace and with 
rows of insertion and embroidery at the top of a deep 
hem, covers the front of the skirt. Around her waist the 
girl wears a belt with a conventional design of blue and 
red on white, and clasped with a silver buckle in front. 
Her long, blond hair is parted in the middle and 
braided in one plait, tied at the end with a narrow red 
ribbon, and it hangs over her left shoulder. A rather 
large cap, made somewhat on the order of a tam, is 
worn on the back of her head. Red stockings and black 
strapped pumps complete the very picturesque costume. 
The little maids of Hardanger are arrayed in gaily 
colored bonnets and bodices of red velvet worked in 
intricate bead designs, and in appearance resemble their 
elders in all the details. 
The costume of the province of Voss is very similar 
to the one found in Hardanger, except the skirt is dark 
green. 


Finland 


Finland the peasant dresses bear the marks of 
various influences—of the original Finns, of the 


Mongolians, Swedes, Germans, Lapps, and most re- 
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cently and most potently of the Russians. The skirts 
and blouses of the women bent upon daily tasks in home 
and field are individualized by bands of embroidery. 
The head-dress and shoes reflect an oriental influence, 
for the origin of the Finnish race is traced to eastern 


‘tribes. They are inordinately fond of outdoor life, sun- 


light, and meadows bright with flowers; and their 
clothes express this love of freedom and color and re- 
veal the industry of the women at their looms and with 
their needles during the long days and nights of the 
winter. 

Saltvick, Alands Island: The white blouse, with its 
high neck and long sleeves, finished with a cuff, and the 
full skirt of striped material with its long apron of 
contrasting striped cloth, are worn under a fitted bodice 
which has a low, round neck and fitted armseye and is 
fastened in front with two rows of buttons. A kerchief 


’ of checked material is folded around the neck and 


stuffed down into bodices ; the remainder of the costume 
consists of white hose and black buckled pumps; white 
cap, stiffly starched and with wing-like extension: out 
on either side; and rings and bracelets. 

Hautskar: Here we find a dress of solid-colored 
cloth, the blouse of which is plain, with V neck and 
long sleeves, and finished with a peplum trimmed in fur 
around the bottom and up the front opening to the 
waist; and a skirt that is long and full. Round the 
waist is a belt made of metal pieces through which a 
ribbon or piece of cloth is laced. A plain collar edged 
with lace is worn around the neck, plaid silk kerchief 
around shoulders; there is a white apron trimmed with 
insertion and lace, and also white hose and _ black 
strapped pumps. A chain from which coins dangle is 
placed around the neck. The hair is arranged low on the 
neck and bound round with two bands of ribbon. 

Osterbatten: It is only occasionally in the country 
districts that these costumes are seen, so colorful and 
picturesque, with their round - necked, long - sleeved, 
white blouses and fitted bodices fastened in front and 
trimmed with two rows of buttons; with their bright 
colored kerchiefs around the necks; with their light 
colored aprons which are finished with a dark band 
across the bottom; and their sashes of ribbon, tied 
around the waist at the right side with flowing stream- 
ers. Sometimes the sash is tied in front and the stream- 
ers hang down the middle of the apron. The costume is 
completed by a full straight skirt of striped material, 
white hose and black strapped pumps, white cap with 
wing effect and bow in back and lace ruffle around the 
edge in front, and numerous rings on the fingers. 


Denmark 


hens folk costumes are now found in only occasional 

use and in most places only. at festivals. They are 
worn exclusively by the elder women. Strangely enough, 
the women-in two villages quite close to the metropolis, 
Amager (called the kitchen garden of Copenhagen) and 
Skovahored (a fishing village) bring their goods to 
market weariug the peasant dress. In the little isle of 
Fareo in the north sea, near Eshjerg and in parts of the 
west coast of Jutland, the women when working in the 


fields wear masks of black satin to protect them from 


the sharp sea breeze. 


The woman’s costume consists of a full-gathered skirt 


of homespun wool and large apron of black wool or 


silk with broad, flowing ribbons hanging from the 
waist. The bodice is tight-fitting with large sleeves, and 
is decorated down the front with ornaments and em- 
broideries. A neckerchief or shawl, round or triangu- 




















FINLAND 
Color Scheme 


Woman—Green, blue, and orange striped skirt. Blue apron, edged with 
orange. White blouse, pink vest, and blue kerchief. White cap with 
bow. White stockings and black shoes. 

Man—Brown pants, green jacket, and blue hat. Black shoes. 


lar, embroidered and edged with metal ornaments, is 
worn around the shoulders. A plainer shawl, which 
is edged with ribbons, may be worn. The head-dress, 
which covers the hair, is usually richly embroidered 
with gold, silver, or linen threads and has long bows of 
colored ribbons. Some of the head-dresses are much 
plainer, consisting of a close-fitting cap usually edged 
with embroidery or ribbon, and tied under the chin with 
broad bands of ribbon. Sometimes the bodice, embroid- 
ered in gold, linen, or silver threads, and fastened to- 
gether in front, is worn over a white blouse. 

The men wear rather loose trousers which go down 
into a legging-like boot. The short coat is trimmed with 
buttons down either a side or front opening, with flap 
pockets and sleeves finished with plain deep cuffs trim- 
med with a button. Underneath the coat is a vest of the 
same material, and around the neck is wound a short 
scarf of variegated colors. 


Iceland 


| pale DRACHMANN in Women of Many Na- 
tions describes the every day costume of the women 
of Iceland as consisting of “a full gathered skirt of 
homespun wool, a large colored apron, a tight-fitting 
bodice with a broad velvet border around sleeves and 
down front, which is open and shows the white chem- 
isette.” The head-dress is quite characteristic; it is a 
black woven cap with a long tassel and a silver orna- 
ment, through which the end with the tassel is passed, 
(Continued on page 47) 
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dials O* ER two score years ago, a group 
Phenteal of far-sighted men and women 


BAucation at organized the American Physical Edu- 
the CrossRoads cation Association. They realized the 

importance of bringing their program 
to the attention of school officials, laymen and profes- 
sional groups. Their task was not an easy one, for, 
while physical education or activity is as old as man, 
the various cities in the country were loath to accept it 
as a part of the general educational program. Men like 
Hitchcock, Whittier, Sargent, Arnoldy Gulick, Bowen, 
Posse, Nissen, Brosius and others who have departed 
this life, worked with McKenzie, Wittich, Kinderwater, 
Phillips, Meylan, McCurdy, Suder, Ziegler who, we 
trust, will be active for years to come, and laid a strong 
foundation for National Physical Education. We honor 
and respect the men and women whose efforts have in 
no small measure made the present day acceptance of 
our subject possible. 

On the other hand, we have come to a situation in 
National Physical Education that needs to be met 
frankly and courageously. In these days of research 
and scientific study, we are being called upon to prove 
that Physical Education deserves its place in the curri- 
culum. It is not enough for us to claim a number of “ed- 
ucational outcomes.” We must prove that the health and 
exercise instruction makes a definite contribution to or- 
ganic vigor and establishes health habits that will endure. 
We must inculcate the ideals of good citizenship through 
active response to recognized leadership and we must 
organize our departments so that there will be oppor- 
tunities for all to take part—or as the slogan runs, “A 
game for every one and every one in a game.” 

The American Physical Education Association is at 
the cross roads and it seems to me that you and I, teach- 
ers of this important subject, are in a position to make a 
real contribution to the general education program. We 
must work together for a better understanding of our 
program and we must keep faith with the men and 
women who were the pioneers of our subject in the 
schools and colleges of the land. 

F. W. Maroney, President 
American Physical Education Ass’n. 














NEW Year! What a propitioy i 


The : : 
“Mid-West” time for new ventures! But aly @ 
and the it is a time for a wee sigh for the pass. 


ing of the old. The Middle West Sp. 
ciety of Physical Education has takep 
much joy in its child, THE PENTATHLON. We have 
watched its healthy, wholesome growth with much hap. 
piness—our very own child—and now in a flash it has 
grown up and married and no longer belongs to just 
us alone. But the marriage has been quite approved. All 
proper forms were observed. The parents’ consent was 
obtained and even the relatives were consulted. And 
now here we are, celebrating the wedding rites. We are 
more earnestly than ever before committed to national 
unity. 

There must be no such thing as an American Phy- 
sical Education Association and a Southern Society of 
Physical Education and an Eastern Society of Physical 
Education and a Middle West Society of Physical Edu- 
cation and a Western Society of Physical Education, 
For the best interests of our profession there must be 
only one‘organization and that the American Physical 
Education Association with its four sections functioning 
as independent groups through the mother organization 
for the furtherance of our professional interests. In 
the same way, there should not be sectional societies and 
numerous state societies independent of the sectional so- 
cieties and of each other. There should be only one sec- 
tional society in each section but it should have function- 
ing under it a state society for every state in its district. 
And, in turn, each state society should have functioning 
under it, district societies within its territory. Such an 
organization will bind together all individuals of our 
profession, each small district unit making one part of a 
state link, each state link making a part of the sectional 
chain, the four sectional chains making up our national 
girdle binding us into one splendid efficient whole. 
With such an organization, not one single person in our 
profession should escape the call of our state district 
membership committees. And membership in the small- 
est unit of our organization should mean membership 
in A. P. E. A. and loyalty to it through the district, 
state and sectional societies. 

The Council members of the Middle West Society of 
Physical Education are happy to have their magazine 
The Pentathlon join forces with the national magazine 
The American Physical Education Review. We are 
proud to have our Editor become the new National 
Editor. We welcome this new day of national unity. We 
realize that only through unity can we attain a greater 
awakening for the profession of physical education in 
America. And yet we also realize that this unity can 
best be effected by developing strong sectional members 
for our national family, each with its own sturdy per- 
sonality and its own contributions to offer. 

And so in behalf of the members of the Middle West 
Society of Physical Education we officers and Council 
members pledge our loyal support to the cause of an 
increased national consciousness. 


Mase LEE, President 
Middle West Society of Physical Education 


New Journal 





















the several sections of the American Physical 

Education Association elected me to the office of 
President and, at the close of my year in office, I want 
to give to you, members of our National Association, a 
report of my stewardship. 

The District Conventions of the Southern, Midwest 
and Eastern Sections of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association last spring were well attended. It 
was my privilege to attend all three Conventions and 
I wish to report to you that we have a right to be proud 
of the spirit which I believe permeates all interested in 
Physical Education. 

Early in June, I thought it advisable to ask a repre- 
sentative group of men and women to meet with me 
and discuss some of the questions which were arising 
owing to the resignation of Dr. McCurdy as Secretary- 
Editor and the necessity of appointing a successor. 
After some discussion it was recommended that the 
council be asked to vote upon the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Elmer Mitchell, University of Michigan, as the 
new Secretary-Editor. Professor Mitchell is the author 
of books on Physical Education and Athletics and, dur- 
ing the past two years, has made a distinct contribution 
as the Editor of THe PENTATHLON. 

At this June meeting a number of other important 
matters were also considered and recommendations 
made to the National Council. These pertained to the 
relationship between the National organization and the 
Sectional organizations of the South, Midwest, East and 
Far West; to the question of affiliating the National 
organization with the N. E. A.; and to an improve- 
ment of convention organization and programs. 

These questions, along with the whole question of the 
representation on the National Council and the matter 
of adequate representation of the women leaders in 
Physical Education both o: the Council and on the 
Convention programs, were covered by the discussion 
and it was felt that they comprised problems which must 
be approached fearlessly and hou cstly. The members of 
the Conference Group were in accord with the following 
recommendations : 


L* December the Council Members representing 


1. That a Women’s Athletic Section be arranged for teachers 
in Public Schools. 

2. That a Women’s Athletic Section be arranged for normal 

schools and colleges. 

That a Men’s Athletic Section be arranged for teachers 

in Public Schools. 

4. That a Men’s Athletic Section be arranged for normal 
schools and colleges. 

5. That a Section be arranged for teachers and directors who 
are associated with normal schools and colleges which 
prepare class room teachers not specializing in Physical 
Education. 


Ge 


Developments in the American Pp hysical 


Education Association 


By F. W. Maroney, M.D. 
President A. P. E. A. 


6. That the general Public School Section either be divided 
into groups to take care of teachers who are responsible 
for the work in the elementary and grammar school grades 
or that these teachers be kept in mind when programs are 
arranged for the public school section. 

7. That the subject of N. E. A. Affiliation be laid on the 
table until such time as we have balanced our books and 
have reorganized on a good financial basis. In the mean- 
time, the N. E. A. Committee is to continue its work and 
invite suggestions from the membership regarding affilia- 
tion with the National Education Association. 

8. I recommended that we provide consultation service at the 
time of National and District Conventions. This means 
setting aside a definite time in the program when teachers 
might take their individual problems to acknowledged lead- 
ers in the profession and secure advice and suggestions. 

9. I also suggested the advisability of having a summarizer 
or reporter at the section meetings. The duty of the sum- 
marizer is to report to the general meeting the outstanding 
contributions in papers and discussions presented during 
the Section Meetings. 


The group went on record as heartily approving the 
scheme to honor by means of a certificate or diploma, 
men and women whose outstanding service and contri- 
bution merit recognition. (These awards are to be made 
at the time of National and District Conventions.) 

Note: The National Honor Award Committee will 
make a definite report at the time of the Christmas 
meeting in New York. 

The whole question of Conventions, Convention Set- 
Up, Programs, Speakers, Hospitality, Demonstrations, 
etc. calls for careful study on our part if we are to best 
serve the interests of our members. 

In order that there should be no delay in the con- 
tinuance of the national magazine, it was necessary 
early in the fall for the Council to vote on the following 
questions : 


The acceptance of Dr. and Mrs. McCurdy’s resignations. 
The appointment of Professor Mitchell to the Secretary- 
Treasurer-Editorship of the National Association. 

3. Power for me to act as the representative of the Council 
in making the preliminary arrangements, financial and 
general, so that there will be no lapse in the continuity of 
our National Magazine. 


a 


The majority of the Council members voted in the 
affirmative on all three questions. 

After a conference with Professor Mitchell in Ann 
Arbor the following points were agreed upon: 


1. The new magazine should be a combination of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Review and The Pentathlon. 

(a) The Mid-West Council, in answer to a questionnaire 
by Miss Mabel Lee, President, had agreed upon this 
merger. 

2. The name shall be THE JournaAt or HEALTH AND Puyst- 
caAL Epucation. This name was approved by both the 
National and Mid-West Councils. 

(Concluded on page 59) 










































school into the educational world, physical edu- 

cators have been groping about, somewhat aim- 
lessly at times, to find a game suitable for that age 
group. Various games have been proposed and great 
diversity of opinion exists as to the merits of each. As 
a result, football, touch-football, soccer, speedball, and 
basketball are some of the games which may be found 
on the program of physical education activities in our 
junior high schools. 

In many cases the criteria used in the selection of 
these games are educationally unsound. Too often does 
the senior high school coach, with an eye to winning 
teams in the future, dictate to the junior high school 
its program -of physical education. “Football funda- 
mentals should be taught in the junior high school,” he 
says, “in order to properly prepare the young athlete 
for a high school football career.” It is difficult to un- 
derstand how a drill program in the fundamentals of a 
game to be played two or three years hence can be 
motivated. It certainly cannot be justified from an 
educational standpoint. 

Let us think of our program of physical education, 
in so far as it applies to athletics, as a pyramid with the 
class-work representing the broad base of the pyramid, 
the intramural program the middle section, and the 
school team, if one is considered desirable, the peak. 
The class-work, or drill on game fundamentals (natural 
gymnastics), is motivated by a desire to play on an 
intramural team. The best educational procedure is not 
to train the child in the fundamentals of a game to be 
played years hence, but to teach him to play well a game 
which meets the standards set up for determining the 
physical education activities suitable for his age group. 

These standards as set up by Dr. J. F. Williams of 
Columbia University are as follows: 

1. The practice must provide physiological results, sci- 
entifically determined, indicative of wholesome, functional activ- 
ity of organic systems, and sufficient for the needs of the grow- 
ing organism. 

2. The practice must have meaning and significance for the 
individual and should provide a carry-over interest. 

3. The practice must provide opportunity for the individual 
to exercise the desirable instinct mechanisms by which socially 
useful traits may be developed. 

4. The practice must provide opportunity to the individual 
under wise leadership to meet educative situations as one of a 
social group. 

Volleyball for boys is a game with infinite possibili- 
ties but with an unappealing background of association. 
Girls play volleyball, as do middle-aged business men in 
our Y. M. C. A’s. Therefore, in the minds of many per- 
sons, volleyball is a girl’s and an old man’s game and 
not a suitable activity for boys. 

The writer has had the pleasure of playing against 


E = since the introduction of the junior high 






Volleyball — A Game for Junior Hig 
School Boys . - -* 


By Howarp G. Danrorp 


Director of Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Lima, Ohio 


that Pittsburgh Central Y. M. C. A. volleyball team 
which recently held the national championship for sey- 
eral years. This team was made up of as fine a group 
of men physically as can be found on any football team 
in the country. Their ages ranged between 20 and 30, 
The game played by this team differed as greatly from 
the type of volleyball usually seen in our school and 
Y. M. C. A. gymnasia as does the football played by a 
great Rockne eleven differ from the scrub games played 
on vacant lots by uncoached grade school boys. Unerr- 
ing accuracy in serving, perfect passwork and “‘boost- 
ing,” with terrific “spiking” and sensational defensive 
work featured the play of the National Champions. 
Such a display of skill served to prove that a game is 
what you make of it. There is a type of volleyball 
played by girls and old men, and there is an entirely 
different kind of game played by well-coached, athletic- 
ally-inclined boys and men. The latter game is so little 
understood by the majority of our physical educators 
that out of a class of thirty men and women graduate 
students in physical education in one of our great east- 
ern universities during the summer of 1928, only two 
had ever heard of “boosting” and “spiking.” 

Judging volleyball by the. standards set up by Dr. 
Williams, we find it an ideal game for the junior high 
school boy. Let us consider voileyball in the light of 
each of his criteria: 


1. There is plenty of activity in a hard-fought volleyball 
game. This activity consists, for the most part, of jumping, 
running, and striking. The game, however, is not too strenu- 
ous for the adolescent youth as are some of our better known 
games. 

2. As a leisure time, or recreational activity, volleyball far 
surpasses any of.our more familiar games unless, perhaps, we 
except playground ball. Volleyball can be played by all ages, 
either indoors or out, and on a very small playing area. 

3-4. From a_ socioiogical standpoint volleyball must be 
rated at the top in our category of games. There can be no 
one-man team in volleyball. Certain rules prohibit one-man 
monopoly of the ball.- An excellent “spiker” can do little with 
a poor “set-up,” and a. good “booster” is usually unable to prop- 
erly handle a bad pass. So, cooperative effort is absolutely es- 
sential to success in intensive volleyball. 


Intensive Volleyball 


Definition of Terms—SpikeR—Usually a tall player 
whose chief duty while in the front line is to jump into 
the air and spike or hit the ball down hard into the oppo- 
nents’ court in such a way that it cannot be returned. 

BoostER—Player whose chief duty while in the front 
line is to receive a ball passed to him from the player 
receiving the served ball and to boost it up into the air 
four or five feet above the top of the net and a foot 
back from the net, thus giving to his teammate an op- 
portunity to spike the ball. 


















Boost or SEtT-up—A ball received by the booster and 
passed up high and close to the net so that it may be 
prin hard into the opposite court by the spiker. 

Pass—That act of passing the ball with a high lob 
by one player to another. The pass usually is made by 
a player in the rear line to the booster at the net whose 
spiker is also at the net. 

Biocx1nc—Act of defensive player in jumping at 
the net and raising hands in front of an opposing spiker, 
who is in the act of spiking the ball, in the hopes of 
deflecting the ball back into the spiker’s court. 


Volleyball Fundamentals 


The Serve—tThe serve, being the start of the game, is 
a very important skill and is fundamental to success, 
since only the serving side can score. Stand with the 
left foot advanced and pointed toward the net; bend 
slightly at the knees. Hold the ball in the palm of the 
left hand, elbow extended and arm across body in such 
a way that the ball held in front and to the right of the 
right thigh can be struck by the right hand with a 
straight arm forward swing. Be sure that the right 
arm goes straight back and comes straight forward. Do 
not toss the ball into the air but serve it directly off the 
left hand with an underarm swing. Keep the eyes on 
the ball while serving. Hold the right hand loosely 
clenched and strike the ball with the clenched fingers 
and heel of hand. 

SERVING DRILL WITHOUT BALL 


Preparation. Pupils in squad formation. Open ranks. 

Presentation. Pupils realize a need for drill on serving after 
having been allowed to play volleyball a short time. The teacher 
explains and demonstrates the proper method of serving and 
the class practices by the following count: 

1. Assume serving position—left foot forward, knees beni, 
left arm across body with left hand holding the ball. 

2. Right arm swings straight back. Hand is closed with 
palm to the front. 

3. Swing right arm straight forward, striking an imaginary 
ball off the left hand. Do not move the left hand till after the 
ball has been struck; do not rotate body to left. As hand strikes 
ball, step forward with the right foot. 

4. Step back to original position. 

SERVING DRILL WITH BAIL 


Preparation. Place two or more squads, depending upon the 
number of balls available and upon the size of the class, one each 
side of net and back of serving line as shown in diagram: 

X’s are given a volleyball. 

Presentation. Explain drill and allow one 
squad to demonstrate. Explain that each boy, 
after a successful serve, should sit down out 
of the way of the other servers. 

The Drill. On signal leaders serve ball. 
If successful, they sit down and the leaders 
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of the squads on the other side of the net run 
to get the ball, return to the serving line, 
and serve. Whenever a boy is unsuccessful 





in his serve, he must get the ball and throw 
it to the next person in his line who then Net 
serves. He (the one who failed) goes to the 





foot of the line, waiting for his turn to serve 
again. The winning team is the one that has 
both squads seated first, after having had all 
its members complete their serves. 

This is an excellent drill, permeated with 
the game spirit and possessing none of the. 
evils of most drills. It can hardly be over-' 
done. 


~ 
~ 
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The Pass 


The pass from the player first receiving the ball on a 
serve or spike is a very important one because a good 
pass usually means a good boost and a good boost is 
more than 50 per cent of a good spike. 

All passing should be done with the fingers and 
thumbs alone. Do not allow the ball to touch the palms 
of the hands in passing. This may be prevented by 
“cupping” the hands just before they come in contact 
with the ball. Whenever possible the ball should be 
passed with a overhand pass (back of hand toward 
body) and with enough height to allow the player re- 
ceiving the ball to play it properly. Preliminary to pass- 
ing the ball, a player should crouch slightly, then as the 
ball strikes his fingers his whole body extends in a for- 
ward and upward movement, following through as in 
the chest shot in basketball. It is usually helpful to 
jump slightly off the floor in making a pass. 


PASSING DRILL WITH BALL 


Preparation. Arrange class into two parallel lines 15 feet 
apart. Divide into as many teams as there are available balls. 

Presentation. Demonstrate the pass and allow one squad to 
pass the ball back and forth until all have passed. Explain that 
the squad having the fewest errors wins. An error is a ball 
touching the floor, or a pass which requires the receiver to go 
beyond certain limits to retrieve it. 


Diagram of Passing Drill 
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Boosting. An excellent spiker and a poor booster are 
practically worthless so far as offensive strength goes. A 
spiker cannot spike a ball set-up several feet back of the 
net, and nothing will break the morale of a team quicker 
than a booster who frequently boosts the ball over the 
net to his opponents. While at the net with his spiker, 
the booster should stand facing his spiker and the rear 
line of players in such a way that he can receive a passed 
ball from the rear and boost it four or five feet above 
the top of the net and about a foot back from the net. 
These figures will vary somewhat as the peculiarities of 
different spikers vary. It is for this reason that a 
booster should always work with the same spiker. 

The booster should set-up the ball for a spike with 
the overhand type of pass. He should never lean toward 
the net while making the boost as a bad set-up over the 
net will often result. Seldom should he be obliged to 
boost with his back to the net or to his spiker. Proper 
handling of the body, characterized chiefly by quick 
shifting of the feet, will place him in the proper position 
for boosting, i. e., facing spiker and net. 

Skill in boosting is absolutely essential to team suc- 
cess. Constant practice in receiving a pass, using only 
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the fingers and thumbs in boosting, crouching and fol- 
lowing through are all of vital importance in the devel- 
opment of a great booster. The really great booster will 
be characterized by an uncanny “court sense” which 
tells him, no matter in what position he may be, the 
exact location of the net. 

Skill in boosting may be developed by means of vari- 
ous drills similar to those given above. Some coaches 
have the boosters practice boosting the ball through a 
basketball goal. 

Spiking. The spike is the last phase of the attack. A 
good pass followed by an excellent set-up should result 
in a hard driven ball into the opponent’s court. 

Spiking technique has not, as yet, become standard- 
ized. One spiker will face the net squarely and jump 
from a standing position, while another will take several 
short steps, leap high into the air and drive the ball 
while his left side is toward the net. There are argu- 
ments in favor of both methods. The running high 
jump is higher than the standing, thereby resulting in 
a sharper cut to the ball( bringing it down straighter 
and closer to the net on the opponent’s side of net). 
The runner, however, leaves his position on the floor 
unprotected against a quick return and usually signals to 
the opposition the exact spot to which he expects to 
drive the ball. 

If properly coached, boys can develop a spike that 
has most of the good features of the two methods above 
without their weaknesses. Referring to the “Illustration 
of Court” given below, let us suppose that O* of Team 


Illustration of Court 








X—Spiker O* x° O° A 
O—Booster x? O x Offense 
Arrows indicate 

movement of x? O? x: | B 

back line on Defense 
perfect set-up oF x Og 











A has just served the ball. Spiker X* of Team B is the 
logical spiker to handle the ball. He must not take a 
running jump directly toward the net for, after spiking 
the ball, his momentum will carry him into the net or 
over the center line. Immediately after the served ball 
crosses the net, he shifts from his original position of 
about six feet from the net to about two feet back from 
it, takes two or three short quick, cat-like steps, leaps 
into the air, turns facing the net while in the air and 
cuts the ball down into an open position on the oppo- 
nent’s court. Height has been gained by the running 
jump but the spiker has travelled no further laterally 
than half the distance between his original position and 
that of his booster. Deception has not been sacrificed 
as the turn in the air exposes the entire court to the at- 
tack. 

One of the best spikers in Ohio spikes, at times, with 
his fist. The result is a ball driven with terrific speed. 
However, a ball played in this manner cannot be placed 
accurately nor cut down sharply. Only a perfect boost 
can be.driven in such a manner. 


There are different types of boosts each of which 


must be handled in « different manner by the spiker © 


Some boosts cannot be spiked. The types of boosted 


balls and the manner in which each should be handled © 


follow: 


1. A perfect boost—four or five feet above the top of the 
net and six to twelve inches back from it. 

The spiker should get on top of the ball with fingers and 
with a downward snap of the wrist cut it into an open position 
close to the net. 

2. A mediocre boost—height as above but one to three feet 
back from the net. 

The ball should be driven hard, with more nearly a full arm 
swing than above, to opponent’s middle court. 

3. A poor boost—low or too far back. 

This kind of ball should not be spiked as it will usually be 
driven into the net or out-of-bounds. Play it with both hands 
to opponent’s rear line, usually to the corners. 

An inexperienced spiker can be greatly worried by a good 
blocker but a good spiker will almost always fake a spike, 
then tip the ball just over the outstretched hands of the blocker. 
Should X* of Team A in the “Illustration of Court” go up to 
block X* of Team B, the ball should be tipped over Xs head 
and to his right (to the outside of court). If tipped to the left 
of X* the ball could easily be retrieved by O* of Team A. 


BOOSTING AND SPIKING DRILL 


Preparation. Divide class into four groups as in illustration. 
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The Drill. Give a ball to one of the passers. He tosses this 
ball up into the air and passes it with a high lob to the booster 
who sets the ball up for the spiker. The spiker cuts the ball into 
the opposite court. If the ball is not returned by the defensive 
team, one point is scored by the spiker and his booster. The 
spiker and his booster then go to the end of their respective 
lines and await their next turn. The ball is given to another 
passer and the same procedure is followed as before. Call out 
the score from time to time as this will serve to keep the in- 
terest in the drill at a high pitch. In the course of the drill, 
players should be rotated from one position to another. The 
next step, in point of difficulty, is to start this drill with a served 
ball. 


Defensive Play 


A good offense is said to be the best defense in most 
games, but in volleyball a team must be able to stop 
its opponent’s spikes before it can possibly score, as 
only the serving side can score and the serve is almost 
invariably returned with a hard drive. 

A good defensive player about to regeive a spike in 
the back line will play a low, crouching position with 
the upper part of his body almost perpendicular to the 
floor, eyes on the ball and palms up, and fingers point- 
ing away from the body. He will be on his toes ready 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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-f | Western Conference F ootball Strategy 


A Review of the 1929 Season — By G. S. Lowman, Professor of Physical Education, 


University of Wisconsin 


comparing teams of the Western Conference, or 

to rate individuals: or outstanding players, but it 
is more of an attempt to present any new developments 
of the game over the previous season or seasons, and to 
show if the game, as played during the season of 1929, 
has been influenced any by rule changes. 

While there have not been any radical developments 
either in offense or defense over that of the seasons of 
1927 and 1928, yet there have been some noticeable 
changes in certain phases of the game, in some measure 
brought about by rule changes, yet more largely due to 
the ingenuity and intense study on the part of the 
coaches in attempting to further develop the possibilities 
which the modern game affords. 

In my estimation, the outstanding characteristic of 
the 1929 season has been the fact that the offense in 
general has been better than that of previous seasons. 
This may not be a true statement from the standpoint of 
scores made over previous seasons, but it is very obvious 
that coaches have given more attention to the develop- 
ment of the attack than to the defense. A tight defense 
has not been so greatly stressed. The advantage has 
been with the offense. It seems to me, too, that in rela- 
tion to the development of the attack, more time and 
intense interest has been given to individual assign- 
ments and to the timing of plays in order to time a 
defensive man “out”, so to speak. Football technique 
and strategy is becoming very complex, depending more 
and more each year upon brains, alertness, motor ability, 
and skill. There is no longer any place for weight where 
these other elements are lacking. 

The change in the rules which restricts the defensive 
team from advancing a recovered fumbled ball after it 
has touched the ground has led to the introduction or 
increase in double and triple passes, and has also added 
somewhat to lateral passing. There was a very con- 
servative use of the lateral pass in 1927, and a very 
slight increase in the use of the lateral during 1928. 
This year, however, any number of teams have incor- 
porated the lateral pass in their scheme of attack, and 


Toon review is not made from the standpoint of 
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several new innovations regarding this play have de- 
veloped. Even with the increased use of the lateral 
pass, the wide lateral on the return of the kick-off or 
the return of a punt, or from a play which has ad- 
vanced beyond the line of scrimmage, has been used but 
little. The lateral has largely been used as the first play 
from off the running formation. Some deception, how- 
ever, has been developed in starting the play, e. g., 
starting as a well protected running play, or developing 
from a play following a spinner. 

In respect to types of offense or fundamental forma- 
tions, the double wingback or a modification of the 
Warner type of offense has been much in evidence. This 
formation is an unbalanced line with the ends close or 
slightly split away, with two wingbacks each one yard 
back and slightly outside their respective ends, the -full- 
back four yards and a half back of center, and the re- 
maining back about two yards behind the line and just 
to the strong side of center. The majority of the teams 
in the conference this year used this formation as a 
fundamental formation. 

This double wingback formation offers offensive 
strength, tends to spread the defensive line and to be a 
strong bucking formation, lends itself particularly to 
double and triple passes behind the line, and is also a 
good forward pass formation. Quite often plays from 
this formation are used with a man in motion who either 
takes the ball from center for a run, or who leads the 
interference, or who may go out beyond the line to 
receive a lateral pass. 

Even where the schools of the conference have adopt- 
ed the double wingback formation, at the saine time they 
have also retained the unbalanced line with the single 
wingback and a tandem on the strong side, or what is 
known as a formation of backs. The single wingback 
formation is good particularly to the strong side, and 
can offset an over-shifting defense by developing a 
strong short side attack. 

One point quite obvious during the past season was 


the fact that running and passing plays from kick for-— 


mation were largely ignored. One team in the Confer- 
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DIAGRAM NO. 1 


This shows the halfback taking the ball 
inside the defensive tackle. In this play the 
wingback helps on the defensive guard. The 
first man in the tandem helps the end on 
the defensive tackle. The strong side guard 
leads the play through the hole, and the full- 
back also masses close on tackle unless the 
defensive end is coming in. 


NO. 2 

This shows a short end run inside the de- 
fensive end. The wingback helps on the de- 
fensive tackle, the two guards come out into 
the play. The first back on the tandem takes 
the end alone, or the fullback may also help 
on the end. As a rule if the end is checked 
out momentarily the fullback will lead the 
play through the hole, with the ball ca rier 
cutting in quickly and working out. 


NO. 3 


This shows a wide end run with an un- 
balanced line and Z formation of backs. The 
wingback dives under the defensive end, 
which leaves two backs and two linemen to 
lead the interference. The offensive end 
checks his defensive tackle but momentarily. 
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NO. 4 


This shows a double wingback formation 
with the fullback making a fake pivot to the 
weak side wingback, then the fullback car- 
ries the ball inside the weak side tackle, with 
the strong side guard and the strong side 
wingback leading the play. The blocking 
back checks the defensive end out. 
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NO. 7 


This shows a double wingback formation. 
The fullback receives the ball from center, 
makes a fake pivot to the weak side wing- 
back, then carries the ball inside the strong 
side guard with the blocking back leading 
the play. 
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NO. 5 


This shows a double wingback with a 
triple pass to the weak side. The back sitting 
near the line of scrimmage and close to cen- 
ter receives the first pass, and gives the ball 
to the left wingback, who in turn, gives the 
ball to the right or strong side wingback, 
who carries the ball inside the weak side de- 
fensive end. The strong side guard and the 
back man on the tandem take the defensive 
= out. The strong side tackle leads the 
play. 
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NO. 8 

This shows the double wingback formation 
with the back man on the tandem taking the 
ball for a short end run inside the strong 
side defensive end. The strong side wingback 
helps on the tackle, the blocking back checks 
the defensive end out, the two guards lead 
the play, and the short side wingback comes 
across ahead of the play, the ball carrier 
cuts in just behind him inside the defensive 
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NO. 6 
This shows a reverse play to the weak 
side inside the defensive end. The two backs 
take the defensive end as indicated and two 


linemen swing in ahead of the play as indj- 
cated. 











This skcws a balanced line with a box 
formation on the right. Back No. 4 receives 
the ball from center, fakes a half spinner, 
then hits through between weak side guard 
and tackle. The weak side end lets the tackle 
through. Back No. 1 checks the tackle out. 
The strong side guard and Back No. 2 lead 
the play through the hole. 
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ence, however, used both the short and long kick forma- 
tion as the fundamental formation, and one other school 
used the kick formation largely as a passing formation ; 
but generally speaking there was very little use made 
of the kick formation other than for the kick itself. 

The quick kick from the running formation was used 
by the majority of teams, and very effectively, regard- 
less of the defensive backfield formation. The placing 
of kicks to out-of-bounds has been very much in evi- 
dence. There has been no development in place-kicking 
over that of last year. Place-kicking seems to have 
become a lost art. Two teams in the Conference had 
fairly accurate place kickers. The others seemingly 
have not stressed this department of the game. The 
placing of the ball on the two-yard line following a 
touchdown has not materially added to the use of modes 
of attack other than the place kick, to secure this point. 

While the majority of institutions in the Western 
Conference have adopted the double wingback forma- 
tion as a standard, four differ as follows: one has con- 
tinued to use the balanced line with the box formation 
back of center, another to use the balanced lines with a 
long box formation to either side of center, a third to 
retain the kick formation as a standard formation, and 
a fourth school has used the unbalanced line with a Z 
formation of backs as its fundamental formation. 

All formations practically split the ends away both 
on the strong and the weak sides. For some formations 
this is more noticeable than others. This, of course, 
spreads the line which opens the way for line bucking, 
and at the same time affords an opportunity for strong 
slant plays on tackles where the defensive tackle is 
drawn out, and for cross blocking on slant plays on 


tackle to either side. The wide end driving back on the 
defensive tackle also makes possible a good outside 
running attack. The wingback, however, holds an im- 
portant relationship both on the inside and outside 
plays. 

During the season of 1928 some of the schools of the 
conference discarded the huddle, largely because of the 
time rule on the shift. Teams went direct to a set for- 
mation, and then called the play. This protected against 
infringement upon the one-second rule. This year prac- 
tically all teams again used the huddle, but in a some- 
what different form. The type of huddle used was more 
of a line formation near the scrimmage line with the 
linemen on either side of center facing diagonally in 
toward the pivot man. From this position linemen would 
pivot and go to position on a rhythmical count, the time 
element being considered in the shift. 

In regard to the rushing attack, short end runs from 
close formation cutting back inside the defensive end, 
or back through tackle, and fullback plunges through 
the line from tackle to tackle both with and without the 
fake spinner seemed to be the standard attack, yet any 
number of double and triple reverse plays from both 
the double wing and single wing formations were freely 
used, getting linemen out into the interference on both 
strong side and short side plays. The spinner play has 
been developed to a higher point of efficiency than in 
previous seasons. The fake spinner and also the full 
spinner have been used by both the fullback and the 
halfback, hitting both through the strong side and 
through the weak side. No attack during the past season 
would be considered complete without the spinner play. 
Lateral passes and forward passes have also developed 
























off the spinner. On all plays through and outside of 
tackle, one and often two linemen were brought out 
ahead of the play. Getting power ahead of the ball was 
intensely stressed. Every succeeding season shows more 
and more strong plays developed to the short side. 
These short side plays may be quick drives to the short 
side, but are usually preceded by a delay or a fake 
spinner to the strong side wingback, thus giving the 
interference, including linemen from the strong side, 
time to form and then mass on the weak side tackle. 
There has been some evidence of cross blocking on both 
strong and weak side plays. It is quite evident that in 
all types of attack, individual assignments must be 
carried out in every detail if plays are to go. The time 
element is very important. Some teams have shown 
strong slant plays by throwing the mass of interference 
on tackle, and at times the mass interference on the end 
on wide end runs. One or two teams having fast men 
in the backfield have brought back the wide end run, 
going all the way outside of the defensive end. On this 
type of play the offensive end would check his defensive 
tackle momentarily, the wingback would dive under the 
defensive end, which would then leave two backfield 
men and two linemen to lead the interference. 

Spread plays and open formations have seemingly 
been eliminated. However, one team in the conference 
used the spread pass formation, and another kicked 
from a spread formation. Practically all teams have 
definitely set methods for the receiving and return of 
kick-offs. The V or wedge formation straight up the 
field on returns seemed to be generally accepted. One 
team used the return kick on the kick-off, and one team 
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used the lateral pass on the return. Short kicks on the 
kick-off were not attempted, possibly due to the fact 
that the rule will not permit the ball to be advanced if 
recovered. 

There seems to have been definite attempts in the use 
of the lateral pass as_a definite offensive play. Plays 
were built up showing evidence of a mass on tackle to 
draw the defensive end in, then an overhead lateral was 
made to a man who had gone out beyond the end. In 
one or two instances there was evidence of a lateral 
developing from a short end run where linemen and 
the interfering backs had gone out beyond the defensive 
end and screened off the vision of the defensive half- 
back. Lateral passes which developed off the spinner 
play on the order of a reverse proved quite effective. 

The forward pass is being used more and more as 
a definite offensive play. This play may be expected 
on any down, and on any part of the field. There seems 
to be no longer any orthodox down for passing. Of 
course, teams still pass on the third down with yardage 
to go, but it is not out of order to pass on the first or 
second down if the situation is right. There has not 
been any great improvement, if any, in the passing 
attack over the previous season. The running flat pass 
has still been used for short gains, long and short passes 
have been used, and most passes have been made with- 
out any attempt at deception on the part of the passer. 
The pass play usually developed early, and the passer 
was protected by linemen dropping back. Possibly there 
has been a greater attempt to draw the defensive backs 
out of position, and then cut an eligible man into the 
zone left uncovered. Passes at times have developed 
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NO. 10 


In this formation, Back No. 4 fakes a 
spinner to Back No. 3, but gives the ball to 
Back No. 2, who carries the ball just out- 
side the weak side defensive tackle. Backs 
No. 1 and No. 3 take the defensive end. The 
two guards lead the play. 
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NO. 13 








Back No. 4 receives the ball from center, 
makes a full pivot faking the ball to Back 
No. 3, then hits the weak side of center. 
Backs No. 1 and 2 fake to the weak side. 





NO. 11 

This shows a full spinner just outside the 
strong defensive tackle. Back No. 3 fakes 
to Back No. 4, completes a full pivot, and 
follows Back No. 4 outside tackle on strong 
side. Back No. 2 helps on the tackle, strong 
side guard and Back No. 1 take the defen- 
sive end out. 
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NO. 14 

This shows a lateral pass from Back No. 
4 to Back No. 3. Back No. 4 receives the 
ball from center, makes a full pivot faking 
the ball to No. 3, who goes wide. The strong 
side guard and Backs No. 1 and No. 2 mass 
close on tackle to draw the defensive end in. 
Back No. 4 follows close in behind this in- 
terference, and as he is about to be tackled 
makes an overhand lateral to Back No. 3 


NO. 12 


Back No. 3 receives the ball from center, 
makes a fake pivot to Back No. 4, then hits 
through the weak side of center with Back 
No. 1 leading. 
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NO. 15 


Back No. 1 receives the ball from center, 
pivots and fakes to give the ball to Back No. 
2, then swings back and makes an overhead 
lateral to Back No. 3 who has gone out wide 
to the weak side. The strong side guard and 
Backs No. 2 and 4 mass close in on tackle 
to draw the defensive end in. 
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off reverse plays and spinner plays for short gains, but 
the teams that have been most successful in the passing 
attack have sent their receivers down at full speed, 
breaking at quick angles and receiving a spot pass which 
has been well timed. There has been some evidence of 
scoring passes when well within the opponents’ terri- 
tory by hooking an end or back in quick behind the 
line of scrimmage, with other men hooking out to open 
up the defense. At times, too, feints have been made 
into the line, with the quarterback coming out to pass. 
But in most all attempts there has been no deception on 
the part of the passer. The success of the pass has de- 
pended upon the protection given the passer, the speed 
of the receivers to get beyond the defensive men, or the 
ability to draw the backfield out of position and thus 
uncover an eligible man. 


- a summary of the offensive play for the 1929 sea- 
son, there has been some noticeable development over 
that of previous seasons. The offense.has been more 
greatly stressed, there has been more ‘handling of the 
ball behind the line on doubie and triple passes ; stronger 
reverse plays have developed. There has been an im- 
provement in the use of the spinner play; it has been 
used in different points of attack, and is now used by 
the halfback as well as by the fullback. More evidence 
was shown in getting linemen ahead of the play, or 
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power ahead of the play. The forward pass seemed to 
be a little more successful than in previous seasons, 
owing, possibly, to the weakness of pass defense. There 
was a detinite attempt to use the lateral pass as a regular 
offensive play. Strong short side plays and power plays 
on tackle seemingly also were a little more successful, 
Timing and individual assignment play seemed to be 
more and more stressed. 


T is rather difficult to suggest a standard defense be- 

cause of the fact that where there has been any 
decided change in defense, it has been due to the fact 
that a special defense has been built to meet a special 
type of attack. The season of 1928 had shown that the 
seven-man line was largely the standard line defense, 
with both a diamond and a box formation of backs— 
with possibly the box defense of backs slightly in favor, 
One or two teams during the 1928 season used the six- 
man line defense with a 2-2-1 position of backs, but 
generally speaking, a seven-man line was more largely 
the standard. 

The 1929 season has shown more evidence that teams 
are coming more and more to the six-man line defense, 
Two teams during the season have shown a six-man 
line, with a 3-2 position of backs. Other teams have 
shown the six-man line defense with a 2-2-1 position of 

(Continued on page 43) 














In this play the Fatback receives the ball 
from center, makes a full pivot to his right 
faking the ball to the wingback. Takes two 
or three steps, then makes an overhead lat- 
eral to the backman on the tandem who 
slides out wide to the weak side. Two line- 
men and the front back on the tandem mass 
close in on the weak side to draw the de- 
fensive end in. 
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NO. 19 
This shows a long pass to the strong side 
end down and across. The weak side end 
hooks out sharply. The wingback goes 
straight down deep. The blocking back goes 
flat. 
3 


NO. 17 
In this play the back man on the tandem 
receives the ball from center, starts to the 
strong side and makes an overhead lateral 
to the wingback who slides back and out. 
The blocking back and the fullback, and the 
two guards mass close on the defensive end. 





NO. 20 


This shows a box formation of backs on 
the left and a pass developing from the spin- 
ner. Back No. 4 receives the ball from cen- 
ter, makes a full pivot, fakes the ball to No. 
3. follows in behind No. 3, and passes to 
No. 1 back flat or to the left end across. 





NO. 18 

This shows a forward pass from the dou- 
ble wingback formation. The weak side end 
and the weak side wingback start straight 
down the field together but split quickly in 
and out. The strong side end goes straight 
down the field and a little to his right. The 
strong side wingback swings in behind the 
line and well across into the open zone. 


NO. 21 

This shows a pass from a kick formation 
with the backs parallel to the line. Left end 
hooks out sharply, right end goes down and 
across to his left, the strong side back goes 
straight down deep, and the weak side back 
goes across in behind the line of scrimmage 
into open territory. 





















An Lntensive | re Pp rogram 


By Hazet J. CusBer.ey 


Director of Athletics for Women, University of California at Los Angeles 


versity of California at Los Angeles evolved 

from a need which is usually felt in large uni- 
versities where the fact that many students live at great 
distances from the campus makes their participation in 
late afternoon activities impossible. There was, too, 
the problem of physical education majors being so out- 
standing in team sports that general university students 
felt hat.dicapped in competing with them. 

In an effort to give the general students more self 
confidence, and to arrange a program of competition 
which might be carried on at a time earlier than four 
o’clock, the Women’s Athletic Association and the de- 
partment of Physical Education for Women co-oper- 
ated in promoting an intensive intramural program. 

In the regular physical education classes the follow- 
ing sports are offered for each semester: Basketball, 
Field Hockey, Lacrosse, Baseball, Volleyball, Archery, 
Tennis, and Swimming. A class in any one sport meets 
twice a week for an entire semester. During the last six 
weeks of the semester, intersectional competition in 
these sports is arranged by the intramural committee 
in charge of Physical Education Class Intersectional. 
If there are two classes in the same sport at the same 
hour, a game may be arranged during that time. If, as 
more often occurs, classes meet at different hours, the 
intersectional games are scheduled after four o’clock. 
But as these contests occur only two or three times at 
the end of the semester most of the students, eligible to 
play on the section team, arrange to stay for the few 
games they play. 

The result of these games was an immediate increase 
in interest and class spirit, and also an increase in the 
percentage of general university women who reported 
for the regular after school sports of the W. A. A. 

There are certain requirements for eligibility to play 
in these inter-section games: each student must (1) 
pass-a specific rules test and a definite technic test, 
which are the same in all classes for that one sport; 
(2) maintain a C average in university work and (3) 
earn a grade of A or B in the particular Physical Edu- 
cation class in which she is enrolled. Having fulfilled 
all requirements and having actually participated in at 
least one intersection game, the student is eligible to re- 
ceive credit for one season of Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation participation.’ 

In dancing classes, including clog, natural, and folk 
dancing, the same scholastic requirements hold true for 

1The W. A. A., in revising its constitution, has eliminated the point 
system. In its place has been substituted the so-called ‘season of W. 
A. A. participation.” There are three_seasons of activities, divided into 
major and minor sports and honors. Participation in one or more than 
one activity allows the individual credit for only one season under the 
present system. In other words, a person who now goes out for hockey, 
archery, and golf, in any one season does so for the love of those activities 


and not for the 200 points for which she might otherwise have worked. 
She is still limited, however, to one hour of W. A. A. activity per day. 


T« Intramural program for women at the Uni- 


participation. In place of the intersectional games, all 
women who desire W. A. A. credit meet for a dance 
festival at the end of each semester, on a Saturday 
morning. At this time each class has a certain number 
cf dances to perform, and some dances in which the 
members of all classes in that type of dancing combine. 
This is not competitive in any sense except that class 
pride is aroused in having many members present, and 
in putting on the best performance possible. 

In addition to this class organization we offer, first, 
zn all-university program which is open to all students, 
and second, Inter-Sorority and Inter-Phrateres compe- 
tition. 

The all-university activities include golf, tennis, 
swimming, rifle, and horseshoes. This year ninety 
women signed up for golf instruction. To receive 
W. A.A. credit these women must also participate in at 
least one golf tournament, but play is not limited to the 
members of the golf class. The all university tennis 
tournament is run off during the second W. A. A. sports 
season and any woman may enter regardless of class or 
social affiliations. All-university swimming takes the 
form of monthly splashes, usually conducted at noon as 
we have an out-of-door pool. Rifle is included for the 
first time this year and about sixty-five women are 
practicing regularly. The program includes telegraphic 
meets with other women’s universities. The horseshoe 
tournament this year was decidedly an experiment and 
although it did not attract large numbers, we believe it 
successful enough to include in our program for next 
year. 


Inter-Sorority competition is \offered in basketball, 
volleyball, tennis, and swimming, Of thirty-three so- ° 
rorities on the campus, saci: He entered teams in 
the basketball tournament which) was hotly contested 
from start to finish, Kappa Kappa Gamma finally re- 
ceiving the cup. ( / 

This extensive program is conducted at the same 
time that the usual W. A. A. program is going on. This 
includes in the first season interclass hockey, swimming, 
and tennis, clog dancing honors,’ simple archery and 
advanced swimming honors; in the second season, inter- 
class basketball and volleyball, archery, and folk danc- 
ing honors; in the third season interclass baseball and 
lacrosse, tennis, swimming, archery, and life saving 
honors. Hiking is included in all seasons. 


Needless to say, the operation of such a program is 
a real problem. For two years we had two boards, the 


(Concluded on page 53) 


_? Honors, in our W. A. A. activities’ classification, indicate personal 
achievements as contrasted with team sport participation. For example, 
dancing being purely a personal achievement is listed as an honor, while 
archery and swimming are either honors or sports, depending on whether 
they are offered for individual or for interclass competition. 
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To the Readers of the New 


Journal of 


Health and Physical Education 








OOPERATION is in the air. We have Cooperative Stores, Cooperative Apartment 
Houses, Cooperative Kitchens, Cooperative Industries, etc. We note with interest ‘and 
satisfaction that The American Physical Education Review and The Pentathlon have co- 
operated, merged, combined, or what you will, and now appear in a brand new dress with a 
brand new name. Under the wise and efficient direction of its very able editor, we are con- 
fident that the cause of Physical Education will) receive a greater impetus than ever from this 
merger and that the new journal will be of increasing service and value to the teachers, directors, 


and administrators in this special field. 
A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 





_ Weare finding the publishing profession (we consider it such rather than a business) most 
interesting and alluring! That may seem strange to some, but in our profession we are not 
allowed to grow rusty. No sooner do we finish one job and think “Now we'll take a day off,” 
when along comes some one with a new idea which absolutely must see the light. 


_. Try as we may to refuse to be interested, innate curiosity impels us to look into this new 
idea. The visions of a good time “out in the open” vanish in thin air and we cannot resist the 
temptation to examine it. 


_ These new ideas keep the publisher busy. We are grateful to our many friends who keep us 
alive to current problems and abreast of the times. 


All of which brings us to an announcement or two 


We have in the making a book on Indian Athletics, a revelation of the secrets of the devel- 
opment of the splendid specimens of the North American Indian. The Indians claim that they 
cannot tell the secrets—their rules forbid. A large portion of the information came to the 
author through contact with Indians themselves. Much of it has been handed down in her 
family from her grandfather’s brother, who was held in captivity by Indians from boyhood and 
was selected by a Great Medicine Man for training to perpetuate Indian secrets. Among some 
Indians there is a tradition that “A woman with hair like the Sun would bring honor and 
recognition to the Red Man toward the close of their Race Cycle.” Many Indians,:to her great 
surprise, declared the author to be that woman. Mr. C. L. Glenn, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, who examined the manuscript, says: “I believe it has greater value than 
many of the books on Physical Education now on the market.” ‘The title of the book is GROW- 
ING STRAIGHT, 4A New System of Physical Education with Mental Control, and is beau- 
tifully illustrated by the author. 


While in Geneva in 1928 we had the privilege of an interview with Monsieur E. Jacques 
Dalcroze. He was then engaged in putting the finishing touches on his new book, entitled 
EURHYTHMICS, ART AND EDUCATION, and was gracious enough to consider us as 
his possible American publishers for the new volume. The book will be published this spring, 
simultaneously in England and this country. The interview lasted about half an hour and 
was carried on through the courtesy of Mr. Louis C. Schroeder of the International Y. M. C. A. 
School of Physical Education, who acted as interpreter. M. Dalcroze speaks French only. 


Professor Lloyd W. Olds of Michigan State Normal College is reading the proofs of his 
new book, TRACK ATHLETICS AND CROSS COUNTRY, written expressly for the high 
school coach and athlete. Those who have seen the manuscript are enthusiastic; we believe it 
will be a valuable addition to our books on Athletics. It will be profusely illustrated with 
sketches and diagrams—a decided help in the study of the book. 


Our Extra Curricular Library is growing rapidly. The first volumes (published last year) are: 
FINANCING EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES by Harold D. Meyer and S. M. Eddleman, THRIFT 
THROUGH EDUCATION by Dr. Carobel Murphey, and COMMENCEMENT by Gertrude Jones. This 
month, (January) we will add: THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF EXTRA 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES by C. V. Millard, HOME ROOMS by Evan E. Evans and Malcolm S. 
oe and STUDENT PUBLICATIONS by George C. Wells and Wayde H. McCalister. Price $1.00 
per volume. 


We have just issued a complete illustrated catalogue (known as Catalogue “A”), giving 
the Tables of Contents of all our books published to December, 1928, which will be sent on 
request. Bulletins of the new books to be published will be mailed from time to time. If you 
are not on our mailing list, send us your name and address. 











A. S. Barnes and Company 
Publishers: 67 West 44th St., New York 
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The Newest Books.... 








An Outline of Physical Education—-for the First and Second Grades. By Lenora Andersen, author 
of “An Athletic Program for Elementary Schools,” and Florence McKinley, Director of Phys. Ed. for Women, 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. With Music. 8vo. Cloth. Price $3.00. 


This book has been written to meet the need of a suitable variety of the different types of activity adapted to 
the interests and abilities of first and second grade children. 

THE CONTENTS—Part I: Dramatic Play with Music; Suggestions; Type Lessons; Music and Plays. Part IT: Dramatic 
Play without Music; Suggestions; Dramatic Plays for First and Second Grades. Part III: Games for Playground and School- 


room; Suggestions for Teaching Games; Type Lesson; Playground Games for First and Second Grades; Schoolroom Games 
for First and Second Grades; Stunts; Relief Drills. Part IV: Planned Programs for First and Second Grades. 


Educational Objectives of Physical The Deeper Meaning of Physical 
Activity Education 
By Frederick Rand Rogers, State Dir. of Phys. Ed. By Dr. Eugen Matthias, Professor of the Biology of 
New York. Cloth. Size 414x7%. Price $1.00. Physical Education, University of Munich. Translated 


by Carl L. Schrader, Massachusetts State Supervisor 
__,One of the most telling contributions to the cause of Phys- of Physical Education. Uniform in size with Dr. 
ical Education that has appeared. Dr. Rogers shows con- : 0 
clusively that Physical Education is as important a part of Rogers book. Cloth. Price $1.00. 


education in general as any subject in the curriculum. He In his foreword, Dr. Matthias says: ‘‘The purpose of this 
supports his hypothesis by referring to leading educational  reatise is to cause as many people as possible to understand 
authorities and his critical discussions of the references used and appreciate the lofty and many-sided meaning of Physical 


challenge the attention of the educational world. Education, and to enthuse and encourage all to a joyful reali- 
zation of life in all its fullness.” 


These two books will help make Physical Education a definite part of the curriculum. ORDER NOW! 


Unusual Rush of Advance Orders for the Latest Book on Basketball 


BASKET BALL FOR COACHES AND PLAYERS-By George F. Veenker, Basket Ball Coach, 
University of Michigan. 8vo Cloth. Illustrations andDiagrams. Price $3.00. 


The sensational success of Mr. Veenker at the University of Michigan has attracted the attention of the entire 
athletic fraternity. Last year his team fought to a tie for the Western Conference Championship, twice defeating 
the Uniyersity of Wisconsin, sharing the championship with them. 

The book embodies all the latest developments in strategy, attack and defense of basket ball. Fully illustrated 
with action pictures and diagrams. 

THE CONTENTS 


Preparation for a Season Selection of Players for Positions Scouting ; 
Equipping a Basket Ball Team Individual Offensive Fundamentals Relation of Manager to Coach 
Training, Diet, Conditioning and Team Offense Basket ball Trips 

Injuries i Center Tip-Off The Conduct of the Coach Toward 
Early Season Practice Out of Bounds Plays Officials 
Regular Practice Season Individual Defense General Suggestions 


Every Basket Ball Coach Should Own this Book 


An Athletic Program for High School Creative Activities in Physical Education 


and College Women Correlated and Integrated Games and Dances (with 


By Marjorie Hillas and Marion Knighton, authors of | ™usic) from Many Countries. By Olive K. Horrigan, 
“Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs.” Many Diagrams Assistant Director of Physical Education, Springfield, 


and Iijustrations. 8vo, Cloth. Price $2.00. Mass. The book is thoroughly and carefully graded. 
Many illustrations and original drawings. 8 vo, Cloth. 
THE CONTENTS Price $2.00 
Preface _ Hockey Program A SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS 
Introduction Basket Ball Program Phys. Ed. and Other Subjects Greek History (Indoors) 
The Teaching Program Baseball Program Creative Activities Games and Dances of 
Squad_ Organization Speedball and Field Ball Use of Poetry Middle Ages 
Play Day Material Program Dramatic Activity An International Dance 
Soccer Program Bibliography The Seasons Program 
Indian games and Dances Unique Games 


Send for Bulletin of New Books and Special Catalogue 








A. S. Barnes and Company 
Publishers: 67 West 44th St., New York 
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CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 














850 ROOMS—850 BATHS 


Hotel Schroeder 


Milwaukee’s Largest and Finest 


Reservations are now being received for the 
1930 Convention of the Middle West Soci- 
ety of Physical Education to be held at the 
Schroeder in Milwaukee, March 26th to 29th. 


A List of special rates for Convention dele- 
gates is given below: 


Single Rooms With Bath : : : : $3.50 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Double Rooms With Bath (Double Bed) : 5.00 6.00 7.00 
Double Rooms With Bath (Twin Beds) : 6.00 7.00 8.00 





MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY 







































Coaching Methods for Girls Basketball 


By Irene C. Ortis 


Director of Physical Education for Girls, Public Schools, Minot, North Dakota 


squad practice for girls’ basket ball. Using a ten 

weeks’ season, the teams should be picked at the 
end of the sixth week and the class tournament played 
off the last two weeks. 

For high school girls, it is advisable to use a three- 
division court with hour practices twice a week. A 
doctor’s O. K. on heart and lungs should be obtained 
from every girl and her menstrual periods checked. The 
gymnasium should be kept at sixty degrees, and the 
coach should insist on showers after each practice. 


[x end of November is a good time to begin 


Practice I 


A. Handling the ball. 
1. Grasp firmly with palms, fingers: spread. 


B. Passing. 


1. Form a circle, stationary. Pass to the right, waist high. 
Use an easy swing across the body. Follow through 
with movements. 

2. Relay in passing. 

Object: To see which line gets the ball to the end first. 

Method: Form two double lines six feet apart, facing. 
Pass to the girl opposite. The side finishing first five 
times wins. 

3. Circle relay. 

Object: To see which circle completes pass around first. 

Method: Form two circles. The side finishing first five 
times wins. 

4. Moving Pass. 

Object: To make a sure pass while moving. 

Method: Walk in a circle and pass. Watch to whom 
the ball goes and how much force the pass requires. 
Reverse and pass. 

Trot and pass. 


C. Chest Shot. 


1. Form a double line 8 feet apart, facing. Grasp the ball 
with fingers spread and twirl. Give a flick of the wrist 
and arch the ball to the girl opposite. When the ball is 
returned to the head of the line, work for a higher arch. 

2. Count off by twos down the lines. Ones arch the ball 
to threes, threes to fives and so on down the line. Re- 
turn by even numbers. 


D. Getting the Ball off the Backboard. 


1. Object: To run in, get the ball by “going up” after it, 
to pass easily, to keep the ball off the floor. 

2. Method: Form a double line 3 feet apart, back of the 
free throw line facing the basket. Place a tosser in 
front of the basket to toss the ball to right or left of 
the basket and give it a light rebound from the back- 
board. 

The first couple runs in as the ball is tossed. If it 
rebounds to the right, A leaps up after it, passes to B; 
B passes to the tosser. A and B fall in at the end of 
the : line. 


E. Pivoting, the quickest way of leaving an opponent. 


1. Form a line facing front. 
2. Take position for receiving the ball. Feet apart, knees 
bent, arms forward. 


OW > 
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3. Lift right foot, step back, turning right shoulder back 
at the same time. 
The left is the pivot foot and does not leave the 
floor. 
4. In count without the ball. 
One—Position for receiving the ball. 
Two——Right pivot. 
Three—Imitate passing the ball. 
Four—In place, front. 
5. Left pivot, reverse, using right as the pivot foot. 


. Training rules. 


1. Sleep eight hours every night. 

2. Do not lunch or eat rich desserts. 

3. Do not use tea or coffee. 

4. Stay off the floor during. menstrual period. 


. Running. Three times around the floor and off. 


Practice II 


. Passing, stationary. 
. Passing, walking and trotting in circles. 
. Free Throw. 


1. Position. Feet apart at line. Place left foot back 4 
inches for balance. 

2. The toss. Bend knees out, taking sitting position. With 
palms a little under the ball, begin the toss between the 
knees. With an easy upward movement complete the 
toss and follow through with movements. Watch the 
basket. ’ 
Take a bounce between throws. 

(The chest shot cuts the eye from the basket.) 
Getting the ball off the backboard. 
Work for more speed, higher leap and accuracy in passing. 


. Guarding practice, stationary. 


1. Object: For guard B to break pass from A to C. 

2. Method: Work in groups of three. A and B face; C 
stands behind B, facing A. B takes guard position, 
feet apart, knees bent, arms in a straight plane. B 
looks A in the eye to see how the pass will be made. 
A takes side, bounce or over head pass. Change posi- 
tions when B breaks pass. 


. Pivot practice. 


1. Object: To receive the ball, pivot and pass. 

2. Method: Form a single line facing front. A and B act 
as tossers and go down the line, A in front, B in back 
to receive and pass the ball. Line in position to receive 
ball. A passes to 1, 1 pivots and passes to B and pivots 
back in place. 

B tosses back to A and A passes to 2. 
Work for a quick turn, a big step back and follow 
through as the ball is passed. 


. Complete the Circuit. 


1. Object: To be the first to shoot successfully from each 
circle. 

2. Method: Mark seven circles in a 15-foot semi-circle 
around the basket, placing the fourth circle on the free 
throw line. 

The player shoots from the first circle and continues 
shooting as long as the shots are successful, moving 
ahead one circle for each shot. On the next turn she 
resumes shooting from the spot where she failed. Limit 
the players to six at a basket. On the side circles use 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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Zone or F —_— 7 Defense in Basketball} 
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By Georce E. Cooper 
Basketball Coach, Colorado State Teachers’ College 








GUARD SHIFTING POSITION WITH PLAY 


swer: How can I get the maximum efficiency out 

of the material at hand? To answer such a riddle, 
he has first to study his men and then select the best 
methods suited to their particular type; or, he has the 
alternative of selecting the individual members of his 
team, who best fit into his pre-conceived style of play. 
The latter situation is to be found in very few instances, 
however, because of limited material. 

To those who happen to read this article, let me say 
that the Zone or Five-man Defense, in spite of its good 
points, may be just the style you should avoid, because 
it may not be suited to the material you have at hand. 

There are a few salient points to consider: 

1. You must emphasize that this Zone system will 
be a complete failure unless it is just as it says, “a 
FIVE-MAN defense.” It is absolutely essential that 
all five men perform as one. This theory may seem to 
be contrary to the common conception that team work 
applies only to the Offense. At this point I would like 
to take issue and say that it is on the Defense that five 
men can better demonstrate team work. This in no way 
contradicts the oft-repeated statement, “A good Of- 
fense is the best Defense.” It is well known by all 
smooth-working offensive teams that a Defense which 
throws their plays out of time, often wrecks their Of- 
fense. 

2. A premium must be placed on possession of the 


E eve: coach of any sport has this riddle to an- 


ae 


ball as well as on a lead in the score. It is ridiculous for 
a team to draw back in a Five-man defense formation 
when their opponents are leading in the score and have 
possession of the ball. The boys who use the zone sys- 


tem of play must be taught something besides standing 
at attention on some particular spot on the floor. 

3. A fast break is an essential factor in such a 
system; and contrary again to the belief of those who 
discuss the merits and faults of this system, let me say 
that this fast break applies both to the Offense and the 
Defense. You can well afford to sacrifice height and 
physique for a real “speed-demon” for your team, 


- There is one fault that is apt to creep in here and you 


should make it clear to your men that anyone who turns 
his back on the ball is committing the unpardonable 
basketball sin, the penalty for which is resting comfort- 
ably on the bench until he corrects this fault. 

4. This system is like all others, just a theory, un- 
less each of the individual members is well drilled in all 
of the fundamentals. And here let me say there is no 
more important fundamental than that of poise or per- 
fect balance. Unless, your team is well drilled in all 
fundamentals, you will have a poor defensive team. 
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DIAGRAMS OF ZONE TERRITORIES 


The above diagrams indicate in a rough way the 
zones or territories asigned to each of the men. These 
zones are purposely shown in irregular and unequal 
size. There is no particular reason for drawing them 
this shape, other than to indicate that it is best to assign 
zones which your men can handle. The coach who finds 
himself with ideal material for a Five-man Defense is 
indeed fortunate. There are certain types which work 
in the different zones to best advantage. Just as the 
tackle is the key-man in football defense, so is the 
center man in the front line of defense the key-man to 
the Zone system in basketball. He should be a rangy, 
aggressive player; one who is not easily drawn out of 
position ; one who is always fighting for possession of 
the ball. The strength of your defense can be deter- 
mined in a large way by the individual ability of this 
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POSITION OF MEN WHEN MAN WITH BALL 
IS ON THE SIDE OF COURT 


center man to so direct the shifting of his team mates 
that they can intercept the ball and keep the opponents 
; from getting the ball inside the front line. 

And here I will refer to the cut showing the offensive 
man with the ball on one side of the court. You will 
note that the forward immediately in front of the man 
with the ball is advancing cautiously (with the balance 
of a boxer) ; the center man should advance with the 
same cautious steps; the other forward should drop 
back, ready for interception of the ball on any long 
pass; the guards maintain conservative positions until 
the ball has been passed, in which case they drive hard 
for the ball. If the ball is passed behind this first line 
of defense, each of the three front men retreat to the 
rear of their zone (especially the center man) until the 
ball has been passed out again. This shifting is all- 
important and takes plenty of time to teach and to 
master. Each of the men must shift with the ball— 
not once, but every time the ball shifts. They shift so 
as to keep their alignment in relation to one another as 
well as to the position of the ball in the hands of their 
opponents. When one man shifts, all should shift; as 
though they were encircled with a rubber band and the 
tension kept constant. (Concluded on page 60) 











POSITION OF MEN WHEN BALL IS IN 
CENTER OF COURT 
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PURE WORSTED HAND FINISHED 






V-Neck Pullon 


Used at University of Michigan, Purdue University, Wabash 


College, Ohio Wesleyan, Michigan College of Mining, 
Franklin College, and many other prominent Colleges 


All Styles Several Weights 
SUNFAST DYES 





We can match your color perfectly 





CHENILLE LETTERS 
Matched to your service strips 





/ Factory Prices 


JERSEY AWARD SWEATERS 
Spring Needle Rib or Flat Knit 





PURE WOOL BLANKETS 


$10.00 Each 





WARM UP SUITS 
Ask for Athletic Wear Catalogue 


TROJAN ATHLETIC WEAR CO. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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uary is entirely devoid of holidays or special 

celebrations. The month does, however, offer un- 
limited opportunity for entertainment. At practically 
no time during the winter are outdoor sports more en- 
joyable than during this month. Skating, tobogganing 
and skiing are at their height at this time and sheltered 
corners can always be found where picnics and roasts 
may be held on milder days. There are, of course, in- 
numerable entertainments for those who prefer to 
remain indoors. 

Pirate Party. Bloody daggers, treasure chests, bags 
of coin, skull and crossbones, weird green lights and 
haunted passage ways may all signify the abode of a 
band of pirates. The least worthy of the crew can be 
made to, walk the plank (blindfolded). A tug of war 
by two factions of the pirate band would create a spirit 
of competition. Pirate chiefs could tell tales of ad- 
venture on the high seas and a treasure hunt would be 
a most suitable way to end the evening. Guests should 
be asked to attend in pirate costume. 

Treasure Hunt. This form of entertainment can be 
made enjoyable for any age and can be varied much 
according to circumstances. If necessary a hunt can 
be staged in a single room though more space, such as a 
residence, church house.or school is desirable. This is 
a perfect game for many reasons. The element of luck 
is reduced to almost nothing and brain work counts a 
great deal. Its situations are changing constantly and 
there is no repetition. All of this is true provided, of 
course, that the hunt is well planned beforehand. Be- 
fore the guests arrive clues are numbered and concealed 
in various parts of the buiiding. Each clue gives direc- 
tions as to where the next may be found. These clues 
may be written in verse and directions should not be too 
evident. The final clue, of course, directs to the treas- 
ure. Each player is given a card on which are numbers 
corresponding to the concealed clues. Beginning with 
the first, each person seeks the next clue, leaving it con- 
cealed for the other players. Each one is checked on the 
card telling where it was found. The hunt can be varied 
so that directions command the player to do silly stunts. 
Outdoor Treasure Hunts can cover as much or as little 
ground as possible. A city wide hunt can be staged or 
a small one planned for a camp or back yard. If the 
party happens to be large, two sides can be formed, each 
following a separate trail. A different color can be 
given each side and the clues marked with the color 
of the side following that particular trail. 

Twelfth Night Party. Has anyone ever thought of a 
party to finish up the Christmas Holidays? Twelfth 
Night, which comes the sixth of January, makes a good 
occasion for just such a celebration. According to an 


Bitar i for New Year’s Day the month of Jan- 


The <P arty a Month” P. lan---- January 


By Rut Kimsati ; 
Director of Women’s Activities, Recreation Department, Pontiac, Michigan 





old tradition Twelfth Night is the culmination of qj | 
Christmas festivities, a last fling before everyone sq. | 
tles down to sober life again. An interesting superst. | 
tion is connected with the day which concerns the taking © 
down of Christmas greens. It was formerly believed jj) 
all greens were not out of the house by Twelfth Night | 
evil would surely befall all members of the household 7 
It also used to be an ancient custom to serve varioy ) 
kinds of little cakes to all callers on this day. ; 

Medley March. This march makes a good game fo, § 
an evening when the majority of the guests are strang. | 
ers. Couples are formed side by side standing in a cir. 
cle, and then those on the inside are requested to face # 
about. When the music starts, the individuals in both ® 
circles start to march forward, thus separating the 
couples, as the circles are moving in opposite directions, | 
When the music stops, the marching ceases and each) 
player faces the person nearest him. The players intro. } 
duce themselves and then listen for orders from the? 
leader. After carrying out instructions, the signal to/ 
start is again given and the players continue to march in| 
opposite directions. The success of this march depends” 
almost entirely upon the leader’s ability in the selection” 
of the things the players are required to do after they” 
introduce themselves. Preceding each command the” 
leader must state which circle is to perform, for exam-| 
ple, “Inner circle, skip around your partners.” The 
number of things that players may be called upon to do 
is almost unlimited. 







1. Tell your partner your given name, your nick- 
name, grandmothers’ names, present, past and prospect- 
ive address. 

2. Walk, skip, run or hop around partner. 

3. Talk continuously to partner for thirty seconds 
on some assigned subject. 

4. Pantomime your occupation and see if partner 
can guess it. 

5. Imitate the call and action of certain animals. 

6. Assume statue-like poses, such as girl rejecting 
lover, Romeo and Juliet, henpecked husband, etc. 


Pe 


ave 


Call Another. Players are seated in a circle. Begin-| 
ning with number one all are numbered consecutively 
until the total is reached. Number one calls some num- 
ber. Immediately the person called must call another 
number and that one another until some player misses 
or fails to answer. The one who misses goes to the foot 
of the line, all players beyond him move up one, and 
each one changes his number as he moves toward the 
head. The object of the game is to get number one 
seat and stay there. ; 


A Winter Night at Home 


Stunts and Surprises. The entire family is notified 
that a certain night will be family night at home. Each 
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one is allowed to bring a guest and, as father and mother 
promise some surprises, so each member of the family 
decides to keep up with them and offer a surprise too. 
Each selects a number from cards prepared beforehand ; 
and stunts and surprises come in order of the numbers. 

No. 1. The one with this number goes to the Vic- 
trola, puts on a new record and says that when the 

* music begins everyone must do something to the music. 

Everyone could dance or perform in any way they 
wished. 

No. 2. Knock Off. Players are told to put on their 
hats. Each member of the family takes a guest as a 
partner. Partners stand in a corner with right hands 
behind their backs and attempt to knock off hats of 
the other person. The object of the game is to keep 
your hat on the longest. 

No. 3. Story Telling. Interesting stories can be 
found in: “Just So Stories,” Kipling; “Worthwhile 
Stories for Every Day,” Evans; “Robinhood Stories.” 

No. 4. Folk Game. “Come Let Us Be Joyful,” “Ach 
Ya,” “Looby Lou” or any musical game in which all 
can join. 

No. 5. Alphabet Game. Alphabet letters on cards are 
held up one letter at a time. The player naming a fruit 
first beginning with the letter gets two points. 

No. 6. To the music of a march played on the piano 
or victrola each guest acts out some character, the other 
players guessing. For instance, Little Boy Blue, King 
Arthur, Old Mother Hubbard, Teddy Roosevelt, Na- 
poleon or any noted person. 

Following the stunts the guests can be given ten 
minutes to hunt in hidden corners for good things to 
eat. Peanuts, candy, popcorn balls and apples are sug- 
gested refreshments which can be hidden before the 
guests arrive. 


Outdoor Games 


Snowball Tenpins. The tenpins can be sticks of wood 
whittled to represent regular tenpins used in bowling 
alleys or pieces of wood some five inches in diameter at 
the base, sawed so they will stand in the snow. Each 
player in turn has five throws with any sized snowball 
he may care to make, the throwing distance being usu- 
ily fifty feet. One point is scored for each pin knocked 
over. 

Track, «vd “railing. This game can be the means 
of many goou times for those who love the out of doors 
in winter. The trailmakers should have a start of from 
ten to twenty minutes. The followers try to catch them 
before the end of the trail is reached. Obstacles will 
add to the fun; blind trails where the trailmaker turns 
off the trail for a short distance, retraces his steps and 
then continues as before; a double trail which circles in 
two directions and then joins into one again, requiring 
the followers to go over rocks, fallen trees and brush; 
a trail obscured for a distance by walking on a fence, 
on a road or swinging from tree to tree without leav- 
ing tracks ; or a trail made by walking backwards, using 
branches and stones to make strange markings on the 
path. This game requires observation, judgment, pati- 
ence, initiative and good sportsmanship of everyone in 
the group. A treasure, a feast and a fire at the end of 
the trail will add much to the interest. 

Siberian Man Hunt is a combination of trailing and a 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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THE SERVICE 
WE OFFER YOU 


More and more are schools realizing 
the importance of scientifically cor- 
rect shoes. With almost fifty years of 
shoe experience behind us, we can 
offer you the finest of footwear and 
service. Our PLASTIC Gym Shoe 
has won special favour, because of its 
many unusual features. While our 
Rhythm and Basketball shoes incor- 
porate improvements, too. Stock 
shoes may be ordered by sending us 
a tracing of the foot. Or we will be 
glad to make up special shoes upon 
request. If you do not know the 
merits of Thayer McNeil footwear 
and the cooperation our School De- 
partment is giving, ask us about it 
today. 


$5-00 





Rhythm 
Shoe 


$2.00 





Basketball 
Shoe 


$3-00 








THAYER 
McNEIL 


47 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON, MASS. 
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|, rr Activities on Apparatus 


By J. H. McCuttocu 
Professor of Physical Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 


Low Horizontal Bar 


HILE it is not primarily within the province 
of this article to deal with activities of the 


elementary children,’ I have been very much 
interested in watching such children hang and swing 
and attempt to circle the bar forward and backward, 
as well as “skin the cat’ on a pipe railing, which was 
put up in front of one of the local elementary schools to 
protect the lawn. I believe Miss Rockwell, supervisor 
of physical education in Kalamazoo, has capitalized on 
this interest of -children to test and experiment along 
this line of activities and has installed the low horizontal 
bar as part of her standard equipment for school play- 
grounds. The accompanying picture illustrates the ac- 


tivities of these children as described above. 





The horizontal bar of adjustable height should be 
used, and care should be used to see that it is properly 
set up. 

Keep the bar clean by using fine emery or sand paper, 
and use block magnesia, which may be secured at any 
drug store, on the hands. Do not allow the magnesia 
from the hands to accumulate on the bar. 

Do not work on the bar when the hands are blistered, 
or better still, do not continue work on the bar to the 
point of developing blisters. The hands will gradually 
toughen, and as callous accumulates, it is desirable to 
keep this rubbed down with pumice stone or fine sand 
paper, as sometimes the callous is picked up by the 
bar as the hands grip and circle it, and the skin may 
be ripped off of a considerable area. Let the hands 
harden, but do not allow large welts of callous to de- 
velop, as it may result in a rather painful experience. 

Grasps: 

(a) The ordinary grasp—palm of the hand toward 
the body as it faces the bar. 


(b) The reverse grasp—palms away from the body. 
(Opposite to ordinary). 


There are three ways of grasping the bar. 


(c) The combined grasp, one hand being in ordinary 
and one in reverse position. ; 
Always grasp the bar with the thumbs circling jt, | 


This is frequently omitted by professionals, but js 


much more dangerous for those less expert. 

In general when circling the bar forward use the re. 
verse grasp, when circling backward, the ordinary 
grasp. 

To determine front or back circles, place a clock a 
your left side facing you. Movements with the hands 


of the clock are front circles—counter clockwise, back- 
‘ 


ward circles. 


Series I 


1. (a) Approach—stand and grasp bar (slightly to right of 
center). Stand close so that the spring may be upward, 
not too much forward. T he arms are slightly bent and 
body relaxed. 
































(b) Spring upward, extending legs to the left and executing 
a flank vault left. The left hand is released at the start 
of the vault, and the right hand as the body is descending. 
2. Vary with flank vault R. (After this vault has been perfected 
let the group test itself for height). 
3. (a) Approach—Stand and grasp bars—left ordinary, right 
reverse. 





(b) Spring upward extending legs to left, turn body so that 
you face the bar executing front vault L. Retain right 
hand on bar. (Keep legs together and arch back). 

4. Vary with front vault R. Test for height. 
5. Rear Vault Left. 
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ReaAR VAuLT- L. 


(a) Approach; Stand grasp bar to right of center—ordinary 
grasp. 
(b) Rear vault left. Release and then regrasp with left 
hand as right hand is released. 
6. Rear Vault Right. 
7. Rear Vault L, 1/4 turn left. 
Execute as in 5 but with a quarter turn—land facing bar and 
regrasp with both hands. 
8. Rear Vault R, 1/4 turn right. 
9. Rear Vault L, 1/2 turn left. 




















Re ar Vau_tLlLerr- URN L. 


Executed as in 5 but with a half turn. Land with right side 
toward bar and regrasp with R. hand. 


10. Rear Vault R, 1/2 turn right. 
11. Squat Vault. 


SIDE VIEW 











Sauat VauLTt 


(a) Approach, grasp bar with both hands. 

(b) Squat vault. Flex thighs and legs bringing feet between 
hands. This should be done with grasp retained on bar 
until feet pass through the hands. 

12. Wolf Vault Left. 

















We.F VAULT. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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SCHRIDDE 


COMPANY 


H. J. Wesselhoeft, Pres. F. J. Hoffman, Sec. 


Chicago’s Foremost 
Trophy Manufacturer 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Medals, Prize Cups 
Trophy Shields, Banners 
Badges, Etc. 


Complete Illustrated Catalog on Request 


107-109 North Wacker Drive 
[{ formerly Market Street ] 


Chicago, Iil. 




















SPOR TBALL—and its easy 
adaptability to hundreds 
of playground games 
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o MADE in sizes from six in- ¢ ®% 


- ches up to twenty-four in- + 
ches in diameter. 


NO inside bladder; no lac- 
ing and manufactured of 
new live rubber. 


%, A SIZE and type for every ot 
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For Sample Balls and Prices 
Write 


The Athletic Supply Co. | 


TWO STORES 
Columbus, Ohio Toledo, Ohio 
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Very Latest 
BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


Ask about the new 








Schommer “Plymetal” 
Bank board 


Schommer Vitrolite 
Bank Board 


The “Rigid” Braceless 
Goal with New 
Net Attachment 





Gymnasium Catalog 














No. 4 








CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 




















GYMNASIUM MATS 


Many Schools Use Our Quality Mats Exclusively 


Standard quality gymnasium mats are 2 inches thick, made of No. 6 (21 ounce) soft white 
duck, made of two layers of quality 1-inch hairfelt, closely tufted. The edges are built up 
square and reinforced. Strong duck handles are securely attached to reinforced edges. 






Our stock of sizes is complete 
Our quality is excellent 
Our prices are low 

Our deliveries are prompt 


We also specialize in the manufacture of Wrestling and Boxing Mats (designed and ap- 
proved by leading coaches)—Extra Covers for Wrestling Mats—Shower Bath Curtains. 


Let us quote you prices 


FOX TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN . 
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backs. The seven-man line, of course, is recognized as 
standard by some, and where the seven-man line is 
used, the diamond position of backs seemed to be 
favored over the box defense, since the box defense 
would leave the defensive team at the mercy of the 
quick kick and fast men going down the middle for 
passes. Inside the twenty yard line, however, the box 
defense might take the place of a diamond. 


T is recognized, of course, that special defenses must 
I be developed to meet certain types of attack. But now 
since the double wingback formation with a man in 
motion has been accepted as the fundamental formation, 
there has been a tendency to loosen up the defensive 
line. Some teams have pulled the center back about two 
yards so that he might help out on strong side plays or 
move up into the line on anticipated short side plays; 
and while playing loose the center would also be in a 
position to fill in on the forward pass defense. This 
dropping out of the line might be optional on the part 
of the center. More teams during the past season, how- 
ever, have shown a definite six-man line defense, with 
two men backing the line two or three yards back, with 
the second line of backs nine to ten yards back and 
slightly outside the defensive ends, and with the safety 
man twenty to twenty-five yards back. This type of 
defense has proven to be equally strong or better than 
the seven-man line against the line attack, and, of 
course, it is obviously a better defense against the man 
in motion and outside plays, and as a forward pass 
defense. With a six-man line and with a 2-2-1 position 
of backs, the line attack can be met, and the quick kick 
and the forward pass attack can be more easily and 
successfully met. The lateral pass development, too, can 
be better met by this more open type of defensive play. 
We might conclude, then, that teams of the Western 
Conference, in order to meet the newer types of attack, 
are coming a little more to the use of the six-man line 
defense. However, the question of defense is largely one 
of meeting a special type of attack. ; 

There have been some slight changes in regard to 
individual defensive play. While fast straight charging 
lines may be recognized as the best in breaking up plays 
at the starting end, yet there seems to be a slight tend- 
ency to hold up a little in the charge. Tackles are no 
longer charging blindly through to be timed out of the 
play, or to be easily cross blocked. Guards, too, while 
coming in with a fast charge with an attempt to split 
the line defense, have been holding up a little, particu- 
larly where the attacking team has several yards to go. 
Tackles on the short side have been a little more cau- 
tious in coming through. An added burden has been 
placed upon the end, who must be alert at all times to 
the lateral pass. The type of end play has been both 
fast charging and waiting. The type of individual 
defensive play, of course, is largely determined by the 
type of attack to be met, but it has been just a little 
noticeable that there has been some hesitancy in the line 
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W estern Conference F ootball Strategy (Continued from page 28) 


charge, and that the ends also hesitate a little in going 
in too fast because of the man in motion and the ever- 
present possibility of a wide lateral. 

It has seemed that during the past season the major- 
ity of teams have gone largely to the zone defense on 
forward passes. Of course, special pass defenses are 
built for special types of forward pass attacks. In 
such a defense the zone, or the man to man, or a com- 
bination, might be the best. But the fact that more 
passes are being intercepted would lead one to believe 
that a zone defense is more largely the standard defense, 
and that the men of the defense are playing the ball 
rather than the man. It seems that there has not been 
as much aggressive rushing of the passer as in previous 
seasons. Rushing the passer is an important factor in 
any forward pass defense. 

Where a diamond defense of backs was used, the 
outside backs seemed to be held for down-and-out 
runners, but would not go all the way across in case 
the ends should criss-cross. The safety man usually 
played the ball with the fullback and center defending 
short territory back of the line and flat to the side. 
Quite often during the past season, the ends have also 
dropped back and covered flat territory. On certain 
downs where passes were expected, ofttimes tackles 
have dropped back while the ends have rushed. 

In case the box defense of backs was used, the front 
line of defense was held for flat territory, while the 
second line of backs was responsible for the runner 
down the field. The weakness of the box defense is the 
fact that the alley down the middle is left uncovered. 
Of course, the center could be dropped back, but he 
would hardly get back in time to cover a fast man 
down the middle, and it is always possible for a wing- 
back to get by the first line of backs. Down-and-out 
runners on the outside could spread the second line of: 
backs, which would leave the runner down the middle 
free. 


Sem 1928 season showed that special attention was 
given to the building of special defenses for blocking 
kicks. Kicks were rushed hard, especially when the 
opponents were within their own territory. On the goal 
line, at times, even eight or nine men were on the scrim- 
mage line to rush the kicker. The past season of 1929 
has not shown the same attention given to the building 
of special defenses for the blocking of kicks. Of course, 
when the opposing team was on its own goal line, the 
kicker was rushed hard, but on other sections of the 
field the play more often was for the defensive line to 
hold up opponents in the line to keep them from going 
down. Ends on sure kicks quite often dropped back 
five yards and attempted to spike opposing ends. The 
defensive backs usually dropped back and attempted 
to form an interference for the receiver of the punt, 
rather than attempting to take the ends out. 

As a summary of conclusions regarding the defense 
for 1929, it may be stated that while the seven-man 
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line traditionally may be accepted as the standard de- 
fense, the evidence during the past season has shown 
that a more open line defense was being developed. 
There is every indication that the season of 1930 will 
find the six-man line defense more generally used be- 
cause of the fact that it has proven during the past 
season to be more successful in meeting the newer and 
more open developments of the attack. Of course, 
various defenses will continue to be developed to meet 
special types of attack. 

During the seasons of 1928 and 1929, it has been 
very evident that there has been a little slowing up in 
the charge of the ends and the defensive tackles, possi- 


bly due to more open formations and to the Possibility ‘ 
of a lateral pass coming off line or running plays. # 

Where the seven-man line was used, the diamonq 
defense of backs was somewhat in favor over the box 
defense. Zone defense on passes seemed to be generally 
accepted, with the defensive ends or other defensiye 
linemen dropped back to support the backfield. There 
has been a slight noticeable opening up of all defensive 
tactics during the past season over that of previoys 
seasons. 

The accompanying diagrams demonstrate certain 
fundamental formations and types of offensive plays 
used during the past season. 











No. 9783—Black 


CLOG TAPS 





No. 280— Elk- 
skin upper — 
natural rub- 
ber sole. j 
Price $3.75. / 
Made in three sizes—small, me- by 
dium and large. Made of special 
_ aluminum metal so as to give 
the desired sound while dancing. 
Easily attached. 


Price 30c per pair. ti — 





BROOKS’ 


CLOG DANCING 
RHYTHM SANDALS 





No. 188—Pearl, tan or black 
suede. Other colors made 
special in quantity lots. 


nl Price $1.25. i : 
Kid “T” Strap, leather Price $4.25. 
lined. 
CLOG DANCING 
Price with taps attached, $4.95. 
Price without taps, $4.60. 
GYM SHOE 









Write for catalogue and name of nearest dealer 


BROOKS SHOE MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Swandfgon and Ritner Sts. 


Philadelphia 


Scientifically Constructed 


DANCING AND 
GYMNASIUM SHOES 
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No. 420—Calf leather upper, 
special orthopedic last, non-slip 
special rubber sole. 






No. 9780.—Black Kid one-strap. 
Price with taps, $2.70. 


Price without taps, $2.35. 
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Coaching for Girls’ Basketball 
(Concluded from page 35) 


chest shots. Use an upward movement of the body as 
the shot is made, giving a big loop to the ball. Watch 
the basket. On free throw line use position for free 
throws. 

H. Running. Three times around the floor and off. 


Practice III 


A. Passing. 
1. Form a circle. 
passes. 
When passes are sure, walk and trot in a circle. 
2. Form circle 1 on inside of circle 2. 
Circle 1 walk to the right, circle 2 walk left. 
Repeat, using a trot. 
B. Pivoting. 
1. Stationary. 
Circle, all facing right. Pivot, passing to girl in back. 
Use an inside then an outside pivot. 
2. Running. 
Method: Form a line single file facing the basket. A 
and B act as tossers and stand about 12 feet apart under 
basket, facing. Number 1 runs in, lands on both feet, A 
passes from left, number 1 receives the ball, pivots on 
right and passes to B. Number 2 runs in, lands in posi- 
tion for pass, B passes from right, 2 pivots on left and 
passes to A. 
Work for form first, then speed. 
C. Getting the ball off the backboard. 


D. Freeze Out. 


Use underhand, overhead and chest 


Pass. 


1. Object: To remain in the game by imitating the pre- 
ceeding person. 
2. Method: 1 shoots from any place on the floor. If the 


~ shot is made, 2 must shoot from the same place with the 


same shot. If the basket is made, it cancels the point 
made by Number 1; and 3 takes a new shot. If missed 
all around, the player who made the basket scores one 
point. Use 2 to 8 players. 

Running 3 times around the floor and off. 


Following practices can be worked out using 15 
minutes for shooting games; 30 minutes for guarding, 
passes, and relays; and 15 minutes for skeleton work 
and scrimmage. 

Scrimmage should begin in the third week. Attention 
must be given to carrying over the technique practiced. 
When a mistake is made, everything should stop at the 
whistle while the error is pointed out. When the girls 
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Job Analysis Technique 


(Concluded from page 9) 


account of every duty performed for six teaching days, 
and arrange these duties and their frequency of occur- 
rence under the above named categories. The records 
were later combined into one report. Many interesting 
conclusions can be drawn from these facts. Had a time 
record been Kept, additional interpretations of much 
value would have been available. 

Only by setting up the objectives of the program, 
then setting up an ideal program to meet these ob- 
jectives, (but within the practical situations involved) 
and measuring the duties performed against these cri- 
teria, can some of the questions mentioned under the 
“Analysis of the Problem” be answered. 

Job Analysis technique should be used as a means to 
the solution of many important problems in the field of 
recreation : 


. What is recreation? 

. How do individuals differ in their recreational needs? 

. What recreational costs are justified? 

. What are the relationships between various recreational 

agencies, both private and public? 

. What relationships between recreational agencies should 

exist ? 

What are the jobs of the various types of recreational 

directors? 

. How are these jobs now performed? 

. How should they be performed? 

. What training is provided at present for recreational 
directors? 

10. What training should be provided? 


won A mH FWNHS 


These problems should not be solved by snap judg- 
ments; by relying upon one’s memory ; or by group 
opinion alone ; but by applying analysis and high quality 
reflective thinking to pertinent facts gathered from the 
field. 








DWIGHT POSTURE MODEL 
With directions for using. a 


Medium weight cardboard figure, 
jointed at knees and elbows, at 
the junction of head and neck, 
at the shoulder joint and to show 
dorsal curve and pelvic tilt. 





ieee Ri in. size 50 cents post- 


























get winded, use the blackboard for rules. . $35 a hundred. p 
There should be created a spirit of play and good o8- wie “(made to order) $5.00 
sportsmanship which will make for better team play 
instead of individual starring. All the girls should be in ee hee eee 
the play and have a chance at different positions. 
On the coach rests the responsibility of making this —_ rere ae — 
game beneficial to the girls who are always so eager to Brookline Massachusetts 9 —|__»_ 
play. 
ATHLETIC PHYSICAL 
COACHES ° QUALITY POSITIONS -« DIRECTORS 


in Athletics and Physical Education. 
selected our candidates. 
vacancies to us. 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








Leading Colleges, State Normals, and Secondary Schools ask us to recommend specialists 
More than half of the State Universities have 
May we assist aa 





Enroll NOW. Directors report your 


SHUBERT-RIALTO BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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at I tructors Think 
O inners” 


“Most Satisfactory” 


“We have tried out Winner Knicker No. 1604 
and Winner Shirt No. 1616 in our classes 
and find them most satisfactory.” 
i ANTOINETTE DUSTIN, 
State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 


“Trim Looking” 


“The department and major students are 
indeed pleased with the Winner Shirts and 
Knickers. They fit so nicely and are very 
trim looking!” 
Mrs. RutH D. WATERMAN, 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California. 


“Greatly Pleased”’ 


“We are greatly pleased with ‘Winners,’ more 
so than with any others which we have 
seen!” 
CATHERINE CALLAHAN, 
Kansas State Teachers’ College, 


Emporia, Kansas. 


“Practical and Comfortable’’ 


“Tt is the very suit all athletes have waited 
many years for. It is very practical and 
comfortable.” 
Mrs. Jas. W. Dossey, 
High School, Amarillo, Texas. 


‘“Much More Comfortable’’ 


“These ‘Winner’ knickers are much more 
comfortable than any of the gym pants that 
I have tried. All teachers in this depart- 
ment are well pleased.” 
Giapys R. Turts, 
High School, Wichita, Kansas. 
May we send you our free folder 


giving styles and prices 
of ‘‘Winners’’? 


E. B. MYERS COMPANY 


511 VENICE BLDG. LOS ANGELES 








News Notes 


Convention Dates 


American Physical Education Association, April 1-5, Bos. 
ton, Mass. Convention manager, Carl L. Schrader, Boston, 


Mid-West Society, March 26-29, Milwaukee, Wis. Conven. 


tion manager, E. C. Hoppe, Milwaukee. 


Southern Society, March 12-15, Birmingham, Ala. Conver, 
tion manager, A. S. Hotchkiss, Birmingham. 


The National Association of Directors of Physical Education 
for Women in Colleges and Universities has decided to have its 
meeting this year in connection with the American Physicgl 
Education Association. Secretary, Gertrude E. Moulton, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

The Tenth Annual Ohio State Educational Conference will 
be held in Columbus, April 3-5, 1930. Secretary, Carl W. Ap. 
derson, Columbus, Ohio. 


National Convention Program, Boston 
Preliminary Announcement 
April 1-5, 1930 


Tuesday, April 1 Pre-convention program from noon on. Trips 
to schools, playgrounds and historic interests. Evening 
—some attraction, possibly hockey game at Garden 
or special movie. 


Wednesday, April 2 Pre-convention program as on Tuesday. 
Registration all day. 

8 P. M. Ball room—Reception. Addresses of welcome, 
Address by president. 


Thursday, 9:00-11:00 Five section meetings, three or four 
topics in each section, and a summarizer in each section, 
11:10-12:30 General meeting. Ballroom. Two speakers. 
2:00- 4:00 Children’s demonstration — Brookline gym- 
nasium. 
4:00- 6:00 Teachers Tea, probably at Faneuil Hall. 
7:00 Banquet. Ballroom. 


Friday, 9:00-11:00 Five section meetings (same as Thursday). 

11:15-12:30 General meeting. One speaker and five sum- 
marizers of Thursday meetings. 

2:00- 4:00 Five section meetings. 

4:15- 5:30 General Session. Friday morning summarizers 
report. One address. 

8:00 Teacher Training school demonstration. For dele- 
gates only. 


Saturday, 9:30-11:15 One address and Friday afternoon sum- 
_ Marizers. 

11:15-12:15 Business meeting. 

9 :30-12:15 Special meeting for students in normal schools. 
Three or more speakers. Purpose to establish contact 
with prospective teachers for the National Association. 

12:30 Council meeting Luncheon. 
Afternoon. Post convention program for possible trips. 

Consultation service all day Thursday and Friday. 

















Notice 


There are still a limited number of October, November 
and December, 1929, issues of the Pentathlon available for 
those interested in obtaining back copies. These may be 
obtained at 25 cents a copy. | 
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Authentic Folk Costumes 
(Concluded from page 19) 


and is called a “hufa” pronounced “hoo-a.” In cold 
weather, a shawl or kerchief is thrown over the head. 
The hair is parted in the middle, braided and looped up 
to the head in two loops. 

The festival head-dress is helmet-shaped and made of 
white linen stretched over a cone-shaped cardboard 
frame, filled with cotton and covered with a long em- 
broidered veil. This is secured to the forehead by a 
tiara of rich filigree. A dark blue velvet cap, trimmed 
with sable, is used for outdoor wear, as is also a long 
plush cloak trimmed with ermine. The festival dress 
consists of skirt and bodice, decorated with gold and 
silver embroidered, velvet ribbons. The chemisette is an 
exquisite piece of needle work; the girdle consists of 
fine filigree, oblong, silver plates. 


Suggested Costumes 


SWEDEN 

Man: Head-dress: Red stocking cap with black border and 
tassel. Shirt: White muslin. Vest: Waistcoat of blue. Coat: 
Blue coat which fastens after fashion of cleric and reaches knees. 
Trousers: Yellow buckskin knee breeches. Footwear: Red 
stockings with blue tassels hanging from gartered top. Black 
shoes. 

Woman: Hair plaited and a coif-head-dress of cloth, fitting 
the head, with kilt pleatings at the side; or a cone-shaped white 
linen cap embroidered in red. Blouse: White muslin with a 
round gathered neck. Bodice: Red or green velvet bodices 
with black velvet shoulder straps and full, thick, white muslin 
sleeves set into the armseye of bodice. Bodices are pointed 
at waist in front and back and embroidered in silver—some-_ 
times have short sleeves. Jackets: Fur-lined bright colored’ 
jacket. Skirt: Red and white striped woolen skirt or a plain 
colored skirt with a border at the bottom. Apron: White linen 
apron with horizontal rows of colored embroideries across 
lower part. Footwear: White stockings and black strapped 
pumps. 

LAPLAND 

Man:Head-dress: Round black hat with a patent leather bill 
and decorated with a huge, fluffy, red tassel. Shirt: Blue tunic 
cut very full and with a tail suggesting a cut-a-way, trimmed 
with colored braid and held in by a broad leather belt. Gay 
kerchief around neck. Trousers: Blue cloth or skin breeches. 
Footwear: Moccasins turned up at toes. 

Woman: Head-dress: Close-fitting caps of red or blue 
trimmed with lace. Blouse: Long blouse (like Russian) of blue 
cloth trimmed with gold, red, and yellow braids. Bright ker- 
chief around neck and pinned with a brooch. Sash: Broad belt 
of colored cloth or leather. Breeches: Blue cloth or skin and fit- 
ting tightly. Footwear: Reindeer moccasins tied with colored 
braids. 

Norway 

Man: Head-dress: Low-crowned, narrow brimmed black hat. 
Shirt: White muslin shirt. Coat: Short blue coat trimmed with 
metal buttons. Trousers: Blue knee breeches trimmed with 
metal buttons. Footwear: White hose and black buckled shoes. 

Woman: Head-dress: White linen fez-like cap with a pend- 
ant point and tassel. Hair is braided and hangs long down back. 
Blouse: Long-sleeved white linen chemisette with a close-fitting 
round collar fastened with a large, round, silver brooch. Bodice: 
Fitted bodice of heavy red material terminating in a silver belt, 
trimmed with green and silver. A low, red, cloth stomacher is 
worn in front and is a mass of silver and bead decorations. 
Skirts: Short, black skirt striped around with red and green. 
Apron: Large, white, linen apron decorated with a band of red 
and green embroidery at bottom. Footwear: Red stockings and 
black strapped pumps. 
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ITHACA SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Ss O0>>€ 


UPILS prepared in three years to teach 

Physical Education, coach athletic teams, 
and to supervise playgrounds in New York 
State and all other states granting reciproc- 
ity. In 4 years graduates receive the Bache- 
lor of Physical Education degree, making 
them eligible to teach anywhere in the United 
States. Large faculty, including “Jack” 
Moakley, head coach of 1920 Olympic team, 
and Walter O’Connell, wrestling coach, 1924 
Olympic team. Unusual opportunities for 
practice teaching and observation of games. 
Co-educational. Athletic field. Gymnasium. 
Dormitories. Graduates in demand. 


Spring Term begins Jan. 23, 1930. 
——{—Co- 
Send for catalog 


Laurence S. Hill 
226 DeWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. 























Prepare to be 
a Physical Director 


OPPORTUNITY awaits the woman adequately 
trained in the profession of Physical Education. 
The work is ——_ a standing in the com- 


munity, and is well-pai he Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education will prepare you for an attrac- 
tive position. 


One-year course in Playground; two-year normal 
course with diploma; three-year course with degree. 
Skilled instruction in all types of dancing, gymnastics, 
field and water sports. Accredited academic subjects. 
Six joyous weeks in camp. 


Beautiful location in residential section of Chicago. 
Gymnasiums with modern uipment. Comfortable, 


: 


well-appointed dormitories. All advantages of city life 
Cultured, refined environment. MID-YEAR TERM 
OPENS FEBRUARY 3. Send for catalog. Address 


FRANCES MUSSELMAN, Director 
5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


THE CHICAGO 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Box 610 
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Russell Sage College 


School of Physical Education and Hygiene 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 





A Four Year Course leading to the B.S. 
degree in Physical Education 





heer first two years will be devoted to 
academic work and may be taken at 
Russell Sage College in Troy or in New 
York City. The second two years will be 
devoted to technical training and will be 
taken in New York City at 610 Lexington 
Avenue until such time as the new college 
buildings in Troy are completed. 


For catalogue address 


HELEN McKINSTRY,B.S., Director 
610 Lexington Ave. New York, N.Y. 














Wellesley College 





Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 








Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 
A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
- colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 
Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Phy- 
sical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate , and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 
A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 




















FINLAND 


Man: Head-dress: Bright blue cap. Shirt: Green, Sweater. 
like shirt with white design around chest and at bottom Fr 
shirt. Trousers: Long, brown trousers. Footwear: White stock. 
ings and black shoes. 

Woman: Head-dress: Red handkerchief around head; or , 
velvet band, with heavy embroideries, tying down a white veil 
Blouse: Full, white blouse, gathered around the neck with large 
sleeves and finished with red rosettes down the front. Bodice: 
Sleeveless, black velvet bodice bordered with gold. Skirt: Blue 
cloth skirt embroidered at bottom in crimson. Apron: Lar 
white apron finished with bands of colored embroideries, Foot. 
wear: White hose and black shoes. 


DENMARK 


Man: Head-dress: Red cap with turned up brim and finishe q 
with a tassel. Shirt: Green smock-like shirt belted in with 


red belt. Trousers: Short red or white trousers. Footwear: 
White stockings with green stripes running around and black 
shoes. 

Woman: Head-dress: White, close-fitting cap with a full, 
flaring ruffle at bottom, the crown decorated with green an 
red embroideries or braid. Blouse: White blouse with short 
sleeves and V neck. Bodice: Dark green bodice, laced with red 
and silver cords. Bright sash of ribbon around waist with 
streamers falling down front on either side. Skirt: Bright green 
skirt, or one in green and white stripes. Apron: White apron 
decorated with red; blue stripes across bottom. Footwear: 
White stockings and low black shoes. 
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Sweden 
Peasant Man of Leksaerd......... ainsi eee *N. G. Vol. 20 P 465 
Peasant Woman and Bridal Couple ......... *N. G. Vol. 20 P 466 
Peasant Group of Dalecarlians ............. *N. G. Vol. 20 P 469 
Peasant Group of Dalecarlians ............. *N. G. Vol. 20 P 476 
Peasant Group of Dalecarlian Women....... *N. G. Vol. 20 P 470.7] 
Peasant Girls of Rattrick....‘‘Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P 745 
Peasant Girls of Floda...... “Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P 747 
Lapland 
tes WNEMRIOIRD 5 20 oso is erarssnrc mare eisiarks bs ae oe *N G. Vol. 31 P 110 
MIN PEMD 95s serve (a revs; bigie'savpomceress iwi ies coioie *N. G. Vol. 34 P 462 
Tgp MeOtver and Chtd io iseie sie cis00co0eees *N. G. Vol. 43 P 17§ 
Norway 
Gimli Gl DhONNRN 6255 cons sSeeieaiie nates *N. G. Vol. 31 P 104 _— 
Norwegian Boy and Girl ..........cscccees *N. G. Vol. 31 PB is 
RI, ME oie oisic a o5c.0saadseecanece wars *N. G. Vol. 34 P 514 
WOMON OF FIGHIANBEr .oic.cccccsesacccces *N..G. Vol. 36 P 145 
Woman of Hardanger (colors) ‘‘Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P 713 
Woman of Norway ......... “Women of All Nations’ Vol. 2 P 749 
CANOE TEHIC OF BORN aio c.0:0.0.00:6.0:50:0.0000% *N. G. Vol. 45 P 751 
Peasant Bride and Maids ..cccccccccccccine *N. G. Vol. 45 P 648 
Children of Halling Valley .......0..<0<cces *N. G. Vol. 45 P 649 
Peasant Girl in Gala Costume ............. *N. G. Vol. 45 P 661 
Peasant Girl of Naero Valley .............. *N. G. Vol. 45 P 663 
Peagent Woman of Aal ..iccccccccscccssce *N. G. Vol. 45 P 667 
Pessant Cinld of Hallingdal ..........0ccccss *N. G. Vol. 45 P 668 
Woman and Children of Hardanger ........ *N. G. Vol. 45 P 671 
Women and Children of Hardanger ........ *N. G. Vol. 45 P 672-73 
eS eee eae ee *N. G. Vol. 45 P 674 
Peasants of Aal in Halling Valley ......... *N. G. Vol. 45 P 675 
Finland 
Peasant Women of Dosterbotten .......... *N. G. Vol. 47 P 603 
Peasant Women of Alands Iceland ......... *N. G. Vol. 47 P 603 
Denmark 
Peasant Women of Fano ...‘‘Women of All Nations’ Vol. 2 P 741 
Peasarit Women of Amoc ...‘‘Women of All Nations’ Vol. 2 P 742 
Danish Costumes .......... “Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P 743 
Peasant Woman of Amazer.............. *Int Studio Vol. 56 P 50 
Iceland 
Peasant Woman ...2...6..% “Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P 754 
Wedding Costume .......... “Women of All Nations’ Vol. 2 P 755 





* National Geographic and International Studio Magazines. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
_ Peasant Costumes of Europe by W. Freeman Day. Munsey’s Maga- 
zine. 
Where Folk Costumes Survive Today—Olier Semple Barton. Men- 
tor, May, 1923. 
Women of All Nations—ed. by Joyce & Thomas. ‘‘Sweden’”? by May 
T. Nathhaust. ‘‘Norway” by Gina Grog. ‘‘Denmark’” by Emmy Drach- 
mann. “Iceland” by Emmy Drachmann. 
Sweden and its People, by Robert Medill. 
Land of the Vikings by Mannice Frances Egan, Nat’l Geog. 
June, 1924. 
Finland by Frank P. S. Glassy, Nat’l Geog., May, 1925. 
Costumes by Arden Holt, London. 
Iceland by Mrs. Disney in ‘‘Peeps from Many Lands Series.’ 
Paintings by Carl Larsson and Anders Zorn. 


(To be continued) 
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Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 


Forty-first Year 





Three-Year Normal Course: 


Includes two months at camp in Hillsboro, N. H. 


Playground Course 


Special Medical One-Year Course: Specializes in massage and corrective gymnastics. 





Dormitories. Placement Bureau. 
Apply to Secretary for Catalogue and Complete Information 


779 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 














THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


for PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION =- 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


ND now a department of Boston University School of Education. Broad and thor- 
A ough three-year course and four-year degree course for properly qualified young 
women in the Theory and Practice of Physical Education. Three months instruction at 
Camp. University affiliation provides large professional and cultural training. Courses for 


graduate degrees. 


Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


6 EVERETT STREET 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 














June 30 to August 2, 1930 





Summer Schools of Education 


for Men and Women 


SCHOOL OF COACHING 
Knute Rockne, football; Dr. F. Allen, basketball ; 


_Les Mann, baseball; Earl Thomson, track; J. D. 


Brock, tennis; F. M. Mohler, lacrosse; T. K. Cureton, 
Jr., swimming. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION THEORY 


Anatomy, athletic injuries, corrective gymnastics, 
ethnology of physical education, massage and first aid, 
organization and administration of physical education, 
psychology of physical education, public school admin- 
istration, recreation administration, school hygiene. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRACTICE 


Apparatus exercise, calisthenics and light apparatus, 
classroom and school exercises, community recreation, 
dancing (clog and character, folk and national, inter- 


For Particulars Address G. B. AFFLECK, Director Summer School 


International Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 


pretive), drills and exhibitions, mass games, sports 
and games, swimming. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Qualified students may carry graduate work leading 
to the degree of Master of Physical Education, under 
the supervision of Dr. J. H. McCurdy. This includes 
seminars and conferences, original work and theses be- 
sides classroom assignments. 


GENERAL 


In addition to physical directors, public school teach- 
ers may be interested in bacteriology, educational sta- 
tistics, French, physiology, etc. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Character education, interpretation of religion, Sun- 
day school supervision. 
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Aristotle on Physical Education 


(Continued from page 8) © 


system of the youth, prematurely and excessively ex- 
cited and at the same time overworked by increased 
intellectual labor, is unable to find counterpoise under 
the form of varied and agreeable physical exercise. This 
alone can establish an equilibrium for the youthful 
organism broken by unilateral education, for only a 
functional physical exercise can put a check to every 
premature passion. 

“Youth” says Aristotle, “changes opinion quickly; 
it soon becomes weary and disgusted with that which 
it has desired. The intensity of youth’s desire is very 
great and lassitude quite prompt, for the desire is sharp 
but not of large proportions, like the hunger and thirst 
of people who are greatly fatigued.’ Therefore, it be- 
hooves the well-developed pedagogue and teacher to 
transform, little by little, this instability and lassitude 
of the juvenile character into a stable and firm volition. 
This can be accomplished by accustoming the youths, 
at the very beginning, to those occupations and labors 
wholly juvenile and pleasurable. Into these the teacher 
will intersperse, gradually, the rest of his instruction. 
“Young folks are also very irritable and choleric and 
capable of yielding to the first impulse, for they are not 
gifted with self control. On account of their ambition 
they will never endure to be scorned or even neglected. 
They will be overwhelmed with indignation if they 
believe themselves treated in an unjust manner.” The 
instructor should point this irritability and ardor to a 
desirable direction instead of throttling completely these 
attributes of youthful temper. He should take as his 
guide the Platonic principle that it is necessary “to edu- 
cate children towards ardor and philosophy.” But that 
cannot: be realized without a disciplined development of 
their ambition and a complete justice in the judgment 
of the one who supervises them. 

Youth is not corrupt but, on the contrary, it has 
excellent morals because it has not yet seen much of 
deceit and wickedness. It it confident because it has not 
yet been deceived; and-.is full of hope because, like 
people too much in their cups, youth has a warm heart 
for nature and hope is the stimulant of its life. More- 
over, the object of hope is the future, whereas memory 
belongs to the past. The past of youth, however, is 
short while the future is very extensive. It is for this 
reason that youth is generally more brave and courage- 
ous than adults,’ since it is more inclined to yield to im- 


4This psychological truth of Aristotle’s has been cultivated in a 
military doctrine by the great leaders of the German army. ll the 
shock-troops, according to this principle, should be recruited from the 
youngest soldiers. The g-eatest protagonist of this principle was Marshal 
Colmar von der Goltz. An abstract of his famous work “Das Volk im 
Waffen” is incorporated in a sort of Encyclopaedia for Military Pedagogy, 
published by Deputy von Schenkendorf and the educator Dr. Hermann 
Lorenz under the title ‘‘Wehrkraft durch Erziehung,” Leipzig 1905. 
Among other things we read the following: ‘‘Recruiting of shock troops 
from the younger soldiers is very advantageous. In every kind of military 
organization it is necessary to have in mind the quality of human nature. 
Youth parts company with life much more readily than the adult. The 
young man has not yet been tied by the variety of bonds which the 
bourgeoise conscience has spread out before us. As yet, he has not 
even made use of life. He dashes always into exploits of bravery and 
deeds of extraordinary character. Youth is not attracted by: the tran- 
quil life and by comfort to the extent that the adult is, and he engages 
in combat, content and without care; that is, he is in a psychic state 
which is absolutely necessary for success.” 


pulse and at the same time is nourished by hope. Oy 
of these attributes dispels fear and the other give 
courage. Obviously, the one who has temper rids him. 
self of fear, and hope in its turn always gives courage 

Youth, continues the Hellenic philosopher, is alg 
governed by modesty and shame, because it has not ye 
formed a personal concept of the good and the usefy 
which may at times make one run counter to duty. Ip 
this fashion, youth receives education by the law alone 
The young folks are magnanimous, because they haye 
not yet been humiliated in the battle of life and conse. 
quently they prefer the good to personal interest, for 


. they live more entirely by morals than by calculation, § 


Everybody knows that calculation points always toward 
interest whereas virtue searches for the good. 

Amity attracts them and they love their comrades © 
more than at any other age. ‘Young folks derive great [ 
pleasure from common life and since they judge 
nothing by the measure of interest, they do not report 
on their friends. They hate excessively and carry their 
sentiments to the extreme. This is done because they 
believe that they know all and insist upon it. When they Ff 
render themselves culpable of faults more or less grave, | 
it is indeed done more through insolence than through 
the spirit of a malefactor. They are transported into 
pity because they believe that all people are upright and 
good. Finally, “they love to laugh and consequently to 
jeer, since raillery is nothing but the insolence of a good 
tone.” 


Such are, according to Aristotelian psychology, the 
morals of youth; and psychological research of today 
has nothing to offer in the way of contradiction. In 
these few epigrammatic words of the Stagirite philos- 
opher, the character of the child and the adolescent is 
vividly depicted with all its noble attributes and all its 
insignificant faults. With respect to the latter, there is 
no doubt but that a teacher, patient and firm in his 
work, will quickly be able to render the faults far less 
dangerous if not to eradicate them completely. The 
teacher who knows the nature of childhood and who 
treats children as they should be treated—that is to 
say, as the finest, most noble and most lovable of all 
the beings who have gone out of the hand of the Crea- 
tor—should be able to do whatsoever he wishes with 
this intense life, so beautiful and good, that surrounds 
him. The child has, besides, the right to demand on 
the part of the teachers, as well as the parents and the 
public officials, a most stable and conscientious care, 
love, and protection; for he himself has no responsi- 
bility for the environment and circumstance into which 
he is born and developed, and to which he owes for 
the most part the faults that we find in him. We others, 
the grownups, are responsible for this situation, and it 
is upon us the duty devolves to remake and correct 
the child. 


(To be continued) 
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Arnold College for Hygiene and Physical Education 
CO-EDUCATIONAL — WOMEN’S DORMITORIES — CAMP 
Clinical Experience in Physiotherapy 


A THREE YEAR COURSE —B.S.P.E. DEGREE 
A FOUR YEAR COURSE B.S. DEGREE 
Pupils Admitted September and February 


Summer School on Long. Island Sound 


1466 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














v 
THE BOUVE SCHOOL, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
A Normal School of Physical Education 






Three-year course of preparation for teaching 
all branches of physical education with special 
emphasis placed on positive health education. Dan- 
ish gymnastics taught by a graduate of Niels Bukh’s 
Gymnastik Hojskolen, Ollerup, Denmark. An op- 
portunity is offered to specialize in physiotherapy. 

Applicants must have graduated from a four- 


year secondary school course. 

College graduates may complete the course in 
two years if they have had the necessary prerequi- 
sites for the work. 

One-year course in Recreation for college gradu- 
ates and for those whose past experience qualifies 
them for the course. 


For Description of Courses, Address Registrar 


140 Clarendon Street, Boston (New Y.W.C.A. Building) 

















PANZER COLLEGE | cithysicariaucation and Hygiene 
a THREE-YEAR COURSE for sidan of a four-year high school course 


the DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (B. P. E.) to 
students who complete the four-year course of study. Strong faculty. New school 


building, beautifully situated in East Orange, N. J. 


Coeducational 


Accredited 





For illustrated catalog write to 


Margaret C. Brown, 139 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 














The SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


6 HE Savage School for Physical Education is 
the oldest Teachers Normal School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State De- 
partment of Education and offers a three year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 


For Catalogue address Registrar, or 
308 W. 59th St., 


become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
Health and Physical Education in Colleges, 
Schools, Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located 
in New York City, the Savage School is able to ob- 
tain for its faculty, men and women who are spe- 
cialists and authorities in their respective subjects. 


DR. WATSON L. SAVAGE, President 


New York City 
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Natural Activities on A pparatus 
(Continued from page 41) 


(a) Approach, grasp bar to right of center with both hands. ppyxcr 


(b) Wolf vault left, left leg extended straight to side, 
right leg flexed and passing between hands. Release 
left hand at the beginning and release right hand as 
soon as you clear bar. Vary with 1/4 turn R. 

13. Wolf Vault Right—Vary with 1/4 turn L. 


14. Straddle Vault. 
4 ) ) \, 


























STRADDLE VAULT. 


(a) Approach; grasp bar at center—hands close together. 

(b) Spring upward extending legs to side (knees straight). 
Thrust the body upward and forward with the arms. 
Keep head and chest elevated. Vary with 1/4 and 1/2 
turn R. and L. 

Norte: In vaulting for height two types of vaults may be used 
—First, the fence vault. This is a front, or flank vault usually, 
but the legs must not swing under the bar, and the body must 
be in a continuous motion up and over the bar, no part of the 
body coming in contact with the bar except the hands. 

Second, the bar vault, the essential difference being that the 
leg or legs may swing under the bar. The motion must be a 


continuous one and only the hands in contact with the bar 
For competition in the fence vault a cloth may be ei 


beneath the bar, and touching this would constitute a foul 


It is not necessary that both legs clear the bar together 
VAULT 7 
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(To be continued) 








American Physical Education Association 
and the 
NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 





Have grown up to | 
gether—friends in ev- | 
ery sense Of the word. 
Pioneers -Sargent, Pos- 
se, Arnold, and!iother | 
leaders contributed{to 
the healthy growth of: Physical Education 
as it is today. Over a spread of nearly half a 
century the presence of Narragansett Gymna- 
sium Apparatus and Steel Lockers testifies 
as to the coaperation of the Narragansett 
Machine Company. 














Offices: 1504 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 
214 East 40th St., New York City 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 
Factory: PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





A new era opens for 
the official organ of the 
American Physical Ed- 
ucation Association. 
The {Narragansett 
name has always been 
in it in the past. It will be there in the fu- 
ture endorsing the new publication. 

Our great host of friends always turn to 
Narragansett with their Gymnasium Equip- 
ment problems. We pledge our services for 
1930 and all the years to come. 
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An Intensive Intramural Program 
(Concluded from page 29) 


Women’s Athletic Board, which ran off only interclass 
competition, and the Intramural Board, which handled 
the large numbers reached through all-university, inter- 
sorority, inter-phrateres, and physical education class 
inter-sectional. We found, however, the program of 
conducting the inter-class sports to be such a small part 
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the intramural games, acting as referees, umpires, score 
keepers, and timbe keepers. Incidentally, the members 
of the Physical Education faculty found that the use of 
technic charts in all classes resulted in a two-fold ad- 
vantage. It co-ordinated the work of several instructors 
teaching different sections of the same activity; and it 
increased the interest of the students by allowing the 
class members to see and to know, as clearly as the in- 
structor herself, the specific objectives leading to the 
ultimate goal of accomplishment. 





WOMEN’S ATHLETIC BOARD 


President 

Vice President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Presidential Appointee 


Head of P. E. class 
intersectional 
*Head of Sports (14) 
Head of Inter-sorority 
Head of Inter-phrateres 
Eligibility Chairman 








1. HEAD OF INTERSORORITY 
Basketball Volleyball Tennis Swimming 
HOUSE REPRESENTATIVES 











2. INTERCLASS (Team Sports) 
Archery Baseball Basketball Hockey Lacrosse Volleyball 











5. HEAD OF INTERPHRATERES 
Basketball Tennis Swimming Volleyball 
HOUSE REPRESENTATIVES 











4. ALL-UNIVERSITY (Indiv. Activities) 
Golf Fencing Riding Riflery Tennis Hiking Dancing 








3. HEAD OF P. E. CLASS INTERSECTIONAL 
Baseball Archery Basketball Volleyball Hockey Lacrosse Dancing 


Clog Natural Folk 





* Each head of sport now manages her sport throughout the entire year, instead of only one season as was formerly the case. For instance, 
the head of basketball will manage intersorority basketball during November and December, plan the finals of P. E. class intersectional in January 
and manage inter-class in March and April. The year is planned so there will be no overlapping of seasons in any one sport. 


of the entire program that we were convinced a change 
in administration was necessary. 

Beginning 1929-30, the Women’s Athletic Board will 
carry the entire intramural program, including inter- 
class sports under intramural, where they rightfully be- 
long. The intramural board is disbanded, and the heads 
of the various activities on that board are now given 
active membership on the Women’s Athletic Board. 
(The chart shows clearly the method of organization.) 

An alphabetical list, compiled at the end of the sea- 
son, May, 1929, showed that eleven hundred different 
women participated in some form of activity in the 
intramural program for 1928-29. This number seems 
likely to be surpassed in 1929-30 in spite of the diffi- 
culties and complications arising due to moving our 
entire University to the new Westwood site. Through 
this intramural program the Women’s Athletic Associ- 
ation has become truly an All-University organization. 

Is this program successful? Is it worthwhile? We 
find several reasons which make us believe it is. First, 
the general standard of work and interest in required 
physical education classes has increased enormously 
since the inception of the program two years ago. Sec- 
ond, as soon as the program began to function, over 
one hundred women immediately assumed positions in 
which they had a definite responsibility in the Women’s 
Athletic Association and the Association, by having 
that many added workers, gained extra momentum. It 
is a known fact that greater interest is felt by those 
who have a real “job” in an organization. Third, op- 
portunity for valuable experience is given to physical 
education majors who take entire charge of organizing 








CREATIVE JEWELRY DESIGNS MANUFACTURERS 








WV E ARE prepared to execute, 
on order, special and standard types of creative work 
in trophies, medals, plaques, or tokens. The very high- 
est quality workmanship is provided at prices that are 
reasonable and attractive by comparison. 


WEYHING BROTHERS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Mfg. Plant: Gratiot at McDougall 
Office and General Salesroom: 1507 Woodward Ave. 


PHONE: RANDOLPH 9840-41 DETROIT, MICH. 
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Volleyball—A Game for Junior High School Boys 


(Concluded from page 24) 


to dive forward to get a sharply cut ball, or to shift 
quickly to the right, left, or backward as the occasion 
warrants. The smart defensive player will play his 
position according to the opposing booster’s set-up, 


i.e., the defensive back line will play low and move up- 


toward the net anticipating a short, sharp spike if the 
boost is a perfect one; if a poor boost, the back line 
will straighten up and move back for a lob pass to the 
rear line. 

A front line defensive player will drop back from' 
the net about five or six feet as illustrated. Note that 
the booster does not drop back as far as do the spikers. 

Quite often during the course of a game the ball will 
go into the net as a result of a poor pass. Should this 
happen after the first touch, a team still has two more 
plays on the ball before it must be sent over the net 
and, if handled properly, the ball can easily be retrieved 
from the net and returned to the opponents. 

If the net is drawn tightly enough it will momentarily 
catch and hoid the ball. As the ‘ball strikes the net the 
player nearest the ball should crouch close to the floor 
waiting for it to drop. He should place his left hand 
above the right, palms toward one another, and when 
the ball strikes the palm of the right hand he slaps the 
left down on top of the ball, jerks it back and up into 
the air so that a team-mate may pass it over the net. 
The ball can be handled very easily if the left hand, 
after being placed on top of the ball, is moved rapidly 
down to the left giving to the ball a kind of rotating 
movement. By proper use of the two hands, the left 
moving down and the right going up, the ball can be 
jerked off the net and returned to the opposite court, 
all in one movement. 


Team-Work in Volleyball 


When the ball comes over the net there is one place 
and only one place to which it should be passed. It 
should be passed with a high lob slightly to the left of 
the booster whose spiker is at the net. This booster 
then boosts the ball and the spiker drives it into the 
opponent’s court. 


Note “Illustration of Court” — Serving Team 4 
serves ball to X* on Team B who passes high to O°, why 
in turn boosts to X’, the spiker. X* hits the ball harg 
into the opposite court. After’rotating once, O° is where 
X* was before and X* is where O* is in the illustration, 
The ball still goes to O* instead of to O°, another booster 
now close to the net, because X’, a right handed spiker, 
can hit a ball passed up from the right much harder 
than one passed from the left. After rotating again, 0} 
receives the pass and boosts to X°. Remember—There 
are three boosters and three spikers on a team with one 
booster and his spiker always at the net. There is ql. 
ways a definite player to whom the ball should be 
passed and every player has one specific duty to per 
form in each play. Players must play their own pog- 
tions and refrain from running over into the positions 
of other players in order to play a ball. 

The serve should be placed in such a position as will 
make it very difficult to handle. properly. Note “Illus- 
tration of Court”—O* of Team A should serve to O° of 
Team B. A pass from O* to O* of Team B forces 0° to 
receive the ball with his back to the net and to his 
spiker. 

If O* of Team B should first touch the served ball 
and make a poor boost, X° should always step up and 
boost this ball again to X’. 

The booster should not attempt to set the ball up in 
front of his spiker but should boost it up half-way be- 
tween himself and his spiker so a short run may be 
made preliminary to the jump and spike. 

Don’t attempt to block against a good team. 

A good defensive team shifts into position as the 
spiker goes up to spike—there is little time to shift 
afterwards. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of success in volleyball. 
Play as though every ball were coming to you. 

Regardless of the wonderful possibilities inherent in 
the game of volleyball the game will increase in popu- 
larity only in direct proportion to the increase in the 
number of physical educators who know and teach the 
real volleyball. 








What Others Say About 


“The Pastor Stop Watches that we have been 
using have given good service and I am well 


pleased with them.” 
EARL JOHNSON, 
Dir. Phy. Ed., Lincoln, Nebr. 


tory.” 


for circular “P.” 


Dir. Phys. Ed., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
A time-piece and stop-watch combined. Fully guaranteed. Chromium 
finish case, two color dial. Unbreakable crystal. Government tests have 
proved the PASTOR the most durable stop-watch made. Ideal for phys- 
ical training teachers. Send $9.95 or order C. O. D. 
Other sports timers at reasonable prices, but unusual quality. Write 


THE STERLING STOP-WATCH CO., Inc. 


The PASTOR 


“I have used the Pastor stop-watch for over a 
year and its performance has been satisfac- 


E. T. BOZENHARD, 





15 Fast 26th St.. New York. N. Y. 
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“How We Do It 


A Method of Classifying Pupils for Physical Education 
Tests and Intramural Teams 


It has been our experience in times past that some 
notorious misfits were created in intramural organiza- 
tion and some serious mistakes made in grading when 
only one factor of classification was considered. It is 
no news to most of our readers that the range in ages 
in any one grade of secondary school is very wide, and 
there is a like diversity in almost any other one factor 
that can be mentioned: grade, weight, height, etc. In 
our effort to find a really simple system of classification 
we have tried several methods and have finally evolved 
a plan that reduces the classification to a simple mathe- 
matical formula, as follows: 

The pupil’s age in months plus his height in inches 
plus his weight in pounds equals his classification num- 
ber. (If desired, his school grade could be added, which 
would serve as a rough index of his mental ability.) 
For example, a child 12 and a half who weighs 100 
pounds and stands 5 feet high would have-a formula 
150 (months) plus 100 (lbs.) plus 60 (in.) equals 310. 
One advantage of this system is the lack of need of re- 
ferring to any scoring key. Another is that the dividing 
lines can be set at any point that best suits the particular 
school being tested. In our own experience with it to 
date,:;we have found that the following classification is 
fairly accurate; 100-200, Primary ; 200-300 Elementary ; 
300-375 Junior ; 375-450 Senior ; above 450 Adult. 

The plan has only been used one year, but has been 
very successful here and will be used again this year 
for all testing, classifications and assignment to intra- 
mural teams and physical education squads. 

Joret R. BENJAMIN, 
Physical Director, O.S. & S. O. Home, 
Xenia, Ohio 


Indoor Football—Being a Combination of Football 
and Indoor Baseball 


Several years ago a new game was developed in our 
Gymnasium, which was called Indoor Football. This 
game has proven very popular with the boys and to 
some extent with the girls in our Gymnasium classes. 
The game affords splendid practice in handling a foot- 
ball and lots of fun on the side. 
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The game is played with a regulation football and Indoor 
base ball rules, applied with a few exceptions. The pitcher’ snaps 
the ball back between his legs as a center does in football. The 
batter, who stands on the home plate is to catch the ball and 
to make a drop kick. (A punt is allowed in case the batter 
does not desire to drop kick with thin tennis shoes). 

If the ball is batted (kicked) the bases are run as in Indoor 
Baseball excepting that the bases are longer. We use about 25 
feet. 

Four men are stationed about thirty feet from the batter 
who are known as rushers. As soon as the ball is snapped, 
they may rush in and block the kick but they are not allowed to 
run into the batter. This makes the batter kick quickly. 

If the batter fumbles or fails to kick the ball or if the ball 
is touched by a rusher before it can be kicked, it is a strike. 
Two strikes puts a man out. If the batter fumbles and finally 
picks the ball up from the floor and kicks it, it is a foul ball 
regardless of where it is kicked. 

The ball must be pitched within reasonable reach of the 
batter, otherwise it is called a ball, and two balls will give the 
batter a base on balls. 

If the rushers are off-side before the ball is snapped and the 
ball is put in play, it is declared a “ball.” 

A base runner is not allowed to steal in home on a ball or a 
strike, or when the pitcher is in his box. Other bases, however, 
may be stolen at any time. 

Goal posts are painted on the far wall or a goal is desig- 
nated in some way, and if the batter make a drop kick over the 
goal, he is credited with a field goal which counts three points. 
It also counts as a home run and all runners who may be on 
the bases are brought in on the play. 

A drop kick going over the goal can not be caught out on 
the rebound. Any other batted fly ball may be atcst out pro- 
vided it has not touched the floor. 

ie a Wiarenes, 


Lynchburg, Va. 








AMERICAN 
COLLEGE of 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 





Co-educational 
Academic courses accredited through 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE, a member of 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


Two-year diploma, 3- and 4-year B. P. E. 
Degree courses. H. S. graduates admit- 
ted. Special students accepted. Free 
placement bureau. Dormitory. New 
Semesters February and September. 


DEPT. A.P. 


1019 Diversey Parkway Chicago, Illinois 




















J. H. McCurpy, M. D., Director 


For information address - - - - 





INTERNATIONAL 


Young Men’s Christian Association College 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


EQUIPMENT —Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, 
Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. 


COURSES— Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college graduates. De- 
grees granted, B. S., B. P. E., M. P. E., and M.Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate study. 
Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 


GeorcE B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 


és = WARREN C. WADE, Secretary 
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You Cannot Win 
Championships With Cripples 


N° efficient trainer overlooks adequate 
equipment for the intelligent treat- 
ment of athletic injuries,and he knows 
that 


Alp hlegistine 


TRADE MARK 





is one of the “Indispensibles” in his first- 
aid cabinet, because of the quick relief it 
affords in athletic injuries involving Inflam- 
mation and Congestion. 


Apply it hot and thick in 


Sprains of all kinds, 
Muscle Bruises, 
Dislocations, 
Cinder Scratches, 
Wry Neck, etc. 


Write for Sample and Literature. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. N. Y. 
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CHARTS 





No. 7459 
HE chart illustrated is one of a series of 7 in our 
Chart Catalogue, for special use in Physical Educa- 
tion, size 27x35 inches, lithographed in natural colors, on 
muslin backed paper, with common rollers top and bottom. 


Price Each $§.6§ | 


Catalog will be sent on request 


CLAY - ADAMS COMPANY 
Importers of Anatomical Charts, 
Models, Skeletons, etc. 


119 East 24th St. New York 
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The Pre-School Child asa Healt} 
Problem 


(Concluded from page 13) 


Wider opportunities for the observation and guidang 
of preschcol children are needed in all our cities, x 
this is the period in which delinquency begins and dey. 
ations from normal conduct manifest themselves. The 
school has to bear the brunt of many of these sogig 
maladjustments and it is, therefore, a distinct proving 
of the school to support community measures which 
will make it possible to find these hab:: disorders early 
and secure possible readjustments. Expert diagnostic 
facilities are needed in every community to assist in the 
early adjustment of the preschool child. 


— has probably been said to show that the 
health and welfare of the preschool child is dis. 
tinctly a school problem. When this is said, however, it 


by no means implies that the school itself can solve all F 


the problems in connection with safeguarding the health 
of the child. After all, we must come back to the par- 
ents in the home, who are directly responsible for the 
health of their children. This means that the school 
should be vitally interested in parental education and 
should exert every influence to encourage parents to do 
for their children what has been demonstrated as neces- 
sary to conserve their health. Health is a delicate bal- 
ance between many conflicting factors, some of which 
are inherited, others distinctly environmental. The 
schools can encourage parents to study the problems of 
the preschool child, and take advantage of the scientific 
technics available in the community. 

The school is in a strategic position to assist in cor- 
relating the educational work of all social and commv- 
nity agencies working with the preschool child. An ex- 
tension of the work as carried on in infant welfare 
centers to cover the preschool period is essential. By 
supporting official health agencies and _ stimulating 
public opinion much can be done to meet the preschool 
needs. Wider use should be made of the school prem- 
ises for community meetings, recreation facilities and 
for informal health education. If all the community, 
forces be brought together to bear upon the problems 
connected with the preschool child, it is reasonably 
certain that the school will be in a better position to 
function as an educational institution without having to 
bear the brunt of adjusting so many defective children 
at school entrance and throughout the elementary 
grades. 


AI" 


P hysical Achievement Standards 


(Concluded from page 16) 


and untiring efforts of the Chairman, Mr. Braucher, 
of Mr. J. E. Rogers of the National Physical Educa- 
tion Service, and Mr. Carl Schrader, who is chair- 
man of the Special Committee. These men have worked 
unceasingly in the interest of the project. 
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The “Party a Month” Plan CHOICE VACANCIES in 
(Concluded from page 39) Athletics - - Physical Education 
snow battle. One ae as fugitive runs across the The only bureau in the U.S. exclusively for coaches and 
Ace snow in any direction he may please until he finds a physical directors. Good vacancies now for the second se- 
a good hiding place; and there conceals himself. The mester. 
ie remainder after giving hint a good start proceed to 
The follow him in his tracks. As they approach his hiding _— an 
me place, he shoots at them with snowballs and everyone Seathen tuseem 
ince that is struck must fall dead. The fugitive must be ek: Bini Seta 
rich struck three times before he is counted dead. 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
athe Wolf and Rabbit. After a fresh snowfall, the snow CHICAGO, ILL. 
“a may be tramped down into circular and radial paths as 
th shown in the accompanying diagram. At the end of 
; each radial path is a rabbit’s nest in which a player is. 
safe from the wolf. The 
the olf is the chaser. The 
psd we cca agen TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
ra P ay S) J J 
It the paths and but one IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 
all & rabbit may be in the nest L\ IN ; . 
Ith at one time. If another Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 
ar- enters he must leave and Q wy We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
‘e Phot i de f: iginal, 25 f 1.50. C ighted 
the seek a new home. A rab Booklet, “How le ye _? i tg 
ool bit tagged before he Laws of Certification oF Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” 
free to members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs 
nd reaches the nest becomes it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
do a wolf. Players may not ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
eS- run back to a nest after , WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
al- ' they have left it. Seven players can participate when 410 US. Merl Beak Bile. a wren Ofics as 
ch using four radial paths as shown in the diagram. Thus , ’ ' , 
he two rabbits will always be without homes. If more play- 
of ers wish to participate, add more radial paths and nests. 
I I ‘ ] 
fic Hike Cookery. When food is part of the plan for a 
y 3 — ‘ 
hike, do not forget that hunger increases according to LBERT Teacher’s A gency 
ir the distance walked. A small appetite at home will be ’ 
Sig 4 ' 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Ch 
u- much increased by the exercise in the exhilarating at- » nD Sere, eg 
X- mosphere. Here are some appetizing suggestions: 
re Kabobs. Place small pieces of steak alternated with 45th year. In the past decade this Agency has secured 
by slices of onion on a small stick. Season well and broil many hundreds of positions for men and women in 
over the coals. Physical Education. Our placements were in Colleges, 
ge Angels on Horseback. On the end of a stick place a State Teachers’ Colleges, City High Schools and Pri- 
ol F piece of cheese around which a piece of bacon is vate Schools. Send for free booklet today and note 
n- wrapped. Have a roll ready in one hand so that the opportunities. 
id minute the bacon is broiled the whole piece can be 535 Fifth Ave., New York City 
dropped into the center of the roll. . aaa 4 
ty. : : ‘ : A 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 
Corn Chowder. Cut six pieces of bacon and one 207 E. Willi Wichi K 
iS onion in small pieces, fry until the bacon is crisp. Add » WERE, WETHER, OR. 
ly § one can of corn and season. 
0 
‘0 
n 9 + oe 
Permanent Teachers’ Positions at Better Pay 








VW JE help you to more lasting tenure, larger opportunities and better pay. The years of experience of our 
‘ personnel as teachers and executives in public schools and colleges adds to the recognized efficiency of 
this organization an understanding of the needs of both teachers and officials. The result is better qualified teach- 


ers in positions of more opportunity—greater efficiency and fewer changes. 
28 Z£AST JACKSON BLVD. 
Address M 


Kish. CHICAGO 


C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 
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1930 ? 





N recognition of its importance, health is ac- abundant, accurate health information, so attrac. 
corded a high place in modern school curricula. tively presented, a great stimulus to them in teach- 
But often, because of a dearth of suitable, avail- ing health classes. HYGEIA as a source of perti- 
able material, the health teaching periods are a_ nent, health facts will enrich your health program 


bore both to teacher and pupil. 


for 1930. The January issue, now ready, is typical 


Teachers who are using HYGEIA, find its of the good things in HYGEIA the year around, 


HYGEIA Begins the Year With: 


CITY SMOKE 


A necessary incense to 
the Gods of Prosperity? 


MAKING YOUR 
HEART WRITE 


PLUS THESE FEATURES: 


Of more than passing interest, is this article which 
deals with the smoke evil in cities of the United States 
and gives the progress in abating the smoke pall which 
hovers over our industrial centers. Extraordinary 
photographs add much to this feature. 


“As individual as your photograph” is your heart 
writing as recorded by the electrocardiograph. This 
perfected “heart writer” and its importance in treating 
the heart is explained in an interesting article. 


The schedule for January HYGEIA includes, in 
addition to the above features, a wide diversion of 
health topics: “Neuritis’, “Mental Health Slogans”, 


“The Shoe of Tomorrow”, “Rhinitis or Nasal Catarrh’”, “A Mouse That Waltzed Himself 
into a Job”, “Health Exams at College”, “Simple Lessons in Human Anatomy’’, “Health and 
the School’, J. Mace Andress’ column; “Donald the Strong’’, children’s story; and editorials. 


100 Helps for Health Teaching 
and 6 Months of Health Material 


Special American Medical Association, 
mat Introductory 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Mein ig ; Offer | Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me 


TE ACTHIING 


Hr 
_ 
ls 


HYGEIA six months, together with 
a copy of Helps for Health Teaching in 
accordance with your special introductory 
offer to teachers. 


MUMPRN iris ois secre ace eieleiwnktn as Gare alooceiemiees 


PRMINIINOS igo: da sates oracwravavssd00aie A.Ph.Ed.-J. 
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3. The contributing editors of The Review will continue on 
the staff of the new magazine. They will be urged to con- 
tribute both editorials and articles to the magazine. Tech- 
nical articles in their own field will be submitted to them 
for appraisal. 

4. Each section shall be asked to elect a reporter who will 
submit for publication material which is of interest to the 
respective sectional readers. 

5. The cover page of the new magazine shall carry such 
objectives and fundamental aims of our National Associa- 
tion as meet with the approval of a majority of our leaders. 

6. Book Reviews. This department shall be developed as soon 
as possible. Persons reviewing new books may retain 
possession of same after the review has been submitted to 
the Editor. 

7. Membership in the National Association shall be of three 
ranks, as follows: 

(a) Contributing Members. The fee for Contributing 
Members will be $5.00 per year. This will entitle 
them to the ten issues of the magazine, voting privil- 
eges and two publications each year which will be de- 
voted entirely to research and extended book reviews. 
(There will be no advertising material or illustrations 
in these Research publications. ) 

(b) Active Membership. The fee for Active Membership 
will be $2.00 per year. This will entitle active mem- 
bers to ten issues of the magazine and voting privil- 
eges at the time of the Convention. 

(c) Student Membership. The fee for Student Membership 
will be $1.50 per year. This will entitle all accredited 
undergraduates in Physical Education to the ten is- 
sues of the magazine. It will not entitle them to voting 
privileges. There should be one mailing address to 
which all copies to one school could be sent and dis- 
tributed. 

8. Present readers of both The Review and The Pentathlon 
will receive the new magazine beginning January Ist. 
Those members who are subscribing for both magazines 
will be asked to donate the small refund due them to the 
cause of National Physical Education. 


On October 31st, I wrote to Dr. McCurdy as follows: 


“My dear Dr. McCurdy: 

I beg to advise you that the Council Members of the 
American Physical Education Association have voted to 
accept your resignation as of January Ist, 1930. 

The Council Members also voted to appoint Pro- 
fessor Mitchell of the University of Michigan to the 
position of Secretary - Treasurer - Editor. Professor 
Mitchell will take office January Ist, 1930. 

I believe that I voice the opinion of the great ma- 
jority of our members when I tell you that we all 
appreciate the years of service that you have given to 
the cause of Physical Education and that we are con- 
fident that we can count upon you for continued support 
and encouragement in the new program. 

I cannot tell you how pleased I am that you have so 
materially lowered the indebtedness of the National 
Association during this past year. I plan to use this in- 
formation in a News Letter to the Officers and Council 
Members and I am confident that they, too, will be 
pleased.” 


We all appreciate the many years of faithful, pains- 
taking and conscientious service rendered by Dr. and 
Mrs. McCurdy. They have given twenty-four years to 
the organization and administration of National Phy- 
sical Education. Dr. McCurdy’s interest in Physical 
Education is such that we shall always be glad to accept 
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Developments i in the American Physical Education Association 
(Concluded from page 21) 


his advice and assistance. 

On October 31st, I wrote to Professor Mitchell as 
follows: 

“My dear Professor Mitchell: 

This letter is to formally advise you of your appoint- 
ment to the position of Secretary-Treasurer-Editor of 
the American Physical Education Association. 

I congratulate the Association on its choice for this 
important position and I assure you that we will all do 
our utmost to help you make the magazine a real 
factor in the growth of our profession. 

I also assure you that you can count upon us for 
such help and support as you may need in carrying 
through a forward program in National Physical 
Education.” 

The reorganization of our National Association has 
met with the approval of your representatives, the men 
and women on the National Council. We hope for your 
continued support and will welcome suggestions for the 
improvement of the magazine or. the Association at any 
time. We want the new magazine to adequately express 
the purposes and spirit of the Association. Your sug- 
gestions may take the form of letters and articles to 
your Council Members, the Editor’s Office or the office 
of the President. 

Your attention is particularly drawn to the new scale 
of membership dues depending upon classification. You 
are urged to stimulate membership among your co- 
workers or students. 
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The Zone or Five-Man Defense in 
Basketball 


(Concluded from page 37) 


In this day and age, the basketball teams are being 
better coached than formerly; and for this reason it 
is necessary that a team be versatile in its style of play. 
It is not only wise but essential as well, that those teams 
using the Five-Man Zone Defense should practice reg- 
ularly the man-to-man Defense, in order to be prepared 
to meet the team employing a “stalling” or delayed of- 
fensive. 

Let me summarize by making the following claims 
for the Five-Man Zone Defense in basketball : 


1. It reduces personal contact to a minimum. 

2. It provides the greatest opportunity for inter- 
cepting passes. 

3. It places the men in better position to “break” 

from the defense to the offense. 

It eliminates the so-called “blocking” plays. 

It enables a man to play the ball instead of a 

man, which to my way of thinking is more in 

keeping with the spirit of the rules. 

6. It minimizes “star playing.” 

7. And finally—when well taught and mastered 
it works. 


A Fundamental Point of View in 
Physical Education 


(Concluded from page 11) 


recreative skills that can bring joy to his living, occupa- 
tion to his leisure, and satisfaction in his performances, 
is not educated for living fully. Examples of genius 
that can live without a physical education, only enforce 
the argument for the great mass of our population. Nor 
should the needs of physically illiterate adults and 
physically defective children be neglected. The former 
may still be offered setting-up exercises in a gymnasium 
or over the radio; the latter must always have the 
special services of the expert therapeutist. 
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P_D..0 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


A Clear, Clean Liquid. INVALUABLE where there is a 
Swimming Pool, because: it will easily remove the discoloration 
of IRON RUST. P D Q will not injure the hands, tile or 
cement. $2.50 per quart; $7.00 gallon; 4 gallons $25.00. By 
Express only. 


“The action of P D Q is certainly marvelous and our pool is now 
in better condition than at any time since it was installed.’’ 
(Signed) F. ¥ Ling, Genl Sec’y, Y, M, C. A., Carbondale, Pa. 


WILLIAM M. ADRIAN 
48 Penn Street Quincy, Mass. 




















Physical education as a way of living will provid 
exercise as a by-product of interesting and worthwh 
recreations. Play, games, sport, and dancing will 
engaged in because they are in themselves worth whi 
entirely sanctioned by an intelligent appreciation 
wholesome living. We may hope to escape from ¢ 
notion that play must be profitable, golf will not 
played for health—a horrible use to which to put gy 
a noble game—and games and dancing will be cherished 
as worthwhile in themselves precisely as are Sitting jg 
the sun, listening to music by the water, or walking iq 
the garden in the twilight. 

When Voltaire was attacked and insulted by te 
London mob, he stood on his door step and comple 
mented them upon the nobleness of their national chap 
acter, their glorious freedom, and their love of liberty, 
The London mob missed the sarcasm. When those te” 
sponsible set up programs of physical exercises to exer. 
cise the muscles of children, of boys and girls, would 
they feel the sarcasm if complimented upon the prow 
fundity of their intellect ? Surely no activity in education” 
that has captured so much of the program, both in time 
and in courses, ought to proceed without the establish. 
ment of a fundamental point of view regarding its 
place in education. 
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